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WHO’S WHO 


EZRA POUND is the latest of the notables who 
have been appearing in our pages. For some years, 
now, he has been living abroad and has not been 
contributing frequently to the American press. He 
is not aged, as some youngsters bursting into the 
literary scene would suspect. It is, merely, that his 
fame started early, about 1909, when he was 
twenty-four. His successive books of poetry, his 
rise to leadership among the experimental poets 
before 1920, make him seem to be of a past gener- 
ation. His article, written in his characteristic style, 
uses a poet’s mind to analyze an economic and in- 
ternational situation. . .. FREDERICK J. ZWIER- 
LEIN has the distinction, if we may digress for a 
line, of being the last name in the Who’s Who. It 
would be difficult to find a name that should follow 
his, alphabetically; in the matter of achievement, 
few names should precede his. Professor of history 
at St. Bernard’s , Rochester, he is the 
author of books, notably the Life of Bishop Mc- 
Quaid, much controverted, and writer for many 
periodicals. He spent several weeks in Mexico just 
before Christmas. . . . GODFREY P. SCHMIDT 
concludes his very technical and deeply fundamen- 
tal study of the question of a family living wage. 
. . . THE CHALLENGE OF NOTRE DAME. Let 
us except Father Feeney, who is in spirit, if not in 
fact, of Notre Dame; he pays honor to a great 
Notre Dame poet, Mother M. Eleanore. The other 
poems, through compact with the editor, derive 
from a group of poets belonging to the literary 
tradition of Notre Dame University. Can any other 
college or university (students excluded), or any 
other poetic group, local or civic, surpass them? 
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THE PERSONAL ambassador of President Roose- 
velt presented himself to Pope Pius XII on Febru- 
ary 27. In place of the letter of credence, usually 
offered between heads of government, he delivered 
a personal communication. There were no speeches, 
no traditional ceremonies. Certainly, there should 
be no justified opposition on the part of American 
non-Catholics; there is ready acceptance, on the 
part of American Catholics, of the purpose of the 
mission of Myron C. Taylor, and of the diplomatic 
procedure. Defined by President Roosevelt, and ac- 
cepted by Pope Pius, the mission of Mr. Taylor is 
thus expressed: “I shall be happy to feel that he 
(Mr. Taylor) may be the channel for communica- 
tion for any views You and I may wish to exchange 
in the interest of concord among the peoples of the 
world.” May the cooperation between the Catholic 
Church, which exists in every land and is supra- 
national, and the American people, who are of di- 
verse faiths and of no faith, result in the establish- 
ment of a just and lasting peace among the peoples 
and nations of the world. 


EVERYONE, no matter what his political affilia- 
tion may be, agrees that President Roosevelt is our 
greatest living master of politics. A proof, if any 
were needed, is his silence on the third-term pro- 
posal. It would be stupid politics were he to say 
that he would wish to be a third-term President, 
and it would be equally stupid for him to state that 
he irrevocably did not choose to run. At the in- 
evitable moment, according to the best political 
strategy, Mr. Roosevelt will reveal his mind. We 
would wish that this very grave question, for the 
welfare of the nation and society, were raised to 
the higher level of statesmanship. We hope, further, 
that Mr. Roosevelt will reach the high level of 
statesmanship and American democracy and will 
firmly refuse the honor of a third term if his loyal 
political family tenders him the invitation. As we 
have stated before, we think in terms of Presidents, 
not of persons. Our slogan is: No third term for 
Washington, no third term for Lincoln, no third 
term for Roosevelt, Wilson or Coolidge, no third 
term for Roosevelt, no third term for any man who 
succeeds him, forever and forever. We trust that 
Mr. Roosevelt will prove that he is a true and a 
great American. 


A CONVERSION which we sincerely approve is 
that of the Nation, on the attitude toward Stalin 
and Soviet Russia and Marxism. We write, not in the 
spirit of “I-told-you-so,” but with that of “I’m-glad- 
’tis-so.”” As in most fundamental matters, we differ 
from our contemporary, not because the Nation is 
progressive, but because it progresses haphazardly 
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in criss-cross directions; not because it tries to be 
radically liberal, but because it is neither truly 
radical nor liberal. While it is never anti-Semitic, it 
is obviously anti-Catholic. Despite all, we found a 
number of significant statements in the Nation, in 
a series of articles by Lewis Corey under the title 
of Marxism Reconsidered. They show a definite 
progress toward the position that was taken by 
AMERICA dozens of moons ago. Miss Kirchwey and 
her associates abandoned Stalin when he muniched 
with Hitler; as a result, they do not like him when 
he stalinizes Finland. Mr. Corey makes good sense 
in many sentences. For example: 

Yes, all variants of Marxism are a failure. If non- 
Marxist radicals gloat over this admission, let me 
remind them that they, too, have got nowhere, and 
— too, are on the defensive against totalitarian- 

m. 

In seeking a new social order, he affirms: 

The job cannot be done by going “back to Marx.” 
It cannot be done by “revision” or “restoration” of 
his ideas. The older revisionism led nowhere, while 
Lenin’s restoration led to totalitarianism. 

Another few sentences extracted from well-rea- 
soned and successive paragraphs, printed as the 
original in italics, probe wisely and conclude cor- 
rectly: 

Actually the situation is this: the socialist system 
of collective ownership is compatible with totali- 
tarianism. It is, in fact, the basis of a new, all de- 
vouring totalitarianism because of the new element 
of political centralization of all economic power... . 
The situation becomes still more disturbing if we 
draw, as I now think we must, another conclusion: 
there is a totalitarian potential in the socialist eco- 
nomic system. Russian communism exploits the 
potential but did not create it. 

We would urge Mr. Corey to continue, as he has 
attempted, to place, courageously, the “accent on 
democracy.” 


THIS year the Feast of Saint Matthias, the Apostle 
who was chosen by lot to succeed to Judas’ deserted 
place, was celebrated on February 26. In ordinary 
years, Saint Matthias is celebrated on February 24. 
In leap years, however, he is moved a day later to 
February 25, which gives him a Vigil Mass inde- 
pendently of Saint Peter Damian’s Mass on Febru- 
ary 23. If at any time an Apostle’s Feast coincides 
with a Sunday in Lent, the Feast is celebrated the 
following day. Once in a terribly long time, there- 
fore, three things happen. There is a leap year, 
Saint Matthias falls on a Sunday, and that Sunday, 
February 25, is a Sunday in Lent. Then Saint Mat- 
thias gets another push backward and he comes peri- 
lously close to being pushed out of February alto- 
gether. Matthias, being an apostle, was also a theo- 
logian. So a group of Catholic businessmen in one 
of our largest city parishes decided to celebrate 




















this unusual event by starting a class in theology. 
They engaged the services of some obliging semi- 
nary professors, and forty registered for the open- 
ing meeting. They are carrying out practically, 
therefore, a suggestion proposed at the last conven- 
tion of the National Catholic Alumni Federation, 
when Catholic laymen were urgently recommended 
to study theology. 


IT is not necessary, however, to wait a century or 
two until Saint Matthias is again celebrated on 
February 26, in order to begin the study of the- 
ology. You can have some of it right on your table 
tomorrow by subscribing to the new quarterly, 
Theological Studies, published by The America 
Press. The yearly subscription is $5.00 in the United 
States; $5.50 Canada and Foreign; single copies: 
$1.50. However, it will not be theology for begin- 
ners. Theological Studies is a scientific publication. 
Its aim is to present the fruits of serious theological 
research in the various fields comprised under such 
studies: Dogma, Scripture, Liturgy, etc. Two im- 
portant features are contained in each number: a 
study of Current Theology, and Book Reviews. 
Articles in the initial issue (February, 1940) treat 
of Saint Ignatius of Antioch and the Fourth Gospel, 
the Sacrifice of Melchisedech, Alcuin and the Vo- 
tive Masses, and the Ecumenical Movement. The 
quarterly has been launched with the knowledge 
that American theological scholarship has for years 
badly needed just such an outlet for current pub- 
lication. This scholarship is rapidly growing in per- 
sonnel and in quality. Its fruits are now available 
—not only to a few “professionals,” but to any in- 
telligent reader, lay or clergy. Theological Studies 
has already met with a reception that is cordial 
beyond expectation. 


A GESTURE for peace has been made by the 
American League to Combat Anti-Semitism. The 
effort is in accord with the editorial comments 
published in AMERICA, February 10, 17, and is, pos- 
sibly, directly connected with the analyses there 
made. The newspapers and certain extreme Jewish 
actionists combined the charge of sedition and anti- 
Semitism against the seventeen alleged members of 
the Christian Front arrested in Brooklyn on Janu- 
ary 14. This Review insisted that these men should 
be tried on the charge of sedition and conspiracy 
alone. It deplored the injection of other issues, 
whether they be anti-Semitism or Christian Front- 
ism. It feared that an increased anti-Semitism 
might result. Happily and gratifyingly, a most 
laudable announcement has been made. We quote 
directly from the release: 

The American League to Combat Anti-Semitism 
of New York City finds that the seventeen men who 
have been indicted and who must stand trial on 
March 6, at Federal Court, Brooklyn, N. Y., are of 
good character. 

The American League to Combat Anti-Semitism, 
which was founded to combat anti-Jewish pressure, 
announces through its Executive Director, 
D. Selig Margolies, that this organization is to call 


a Mass Meeting for Jews, for the express purpose of 
attempting to unite Jewish action with Christian 
action favorable to the seventeen young Christian 
Front members. Mr. Margolies will have the cooper- 
ation of several outstanding persons in arranging 
the program of the meeting, so that it will be impar- 
tial to both Jews and Christians. They have made a 
survey of the propaganda and methods used by Jew- 
ish organizations in combating anti-Semitism, and 
thoroughly understand the Christian reaction. 

Such a meeting as this, for the purpose intended, 

will clarify the humid air that has surrounded the 


seventeen Brooklyn men. 
— i all cal 


IT is surprising how much wholesome philosophy 
—in our youth it was called horse-sense—one over- 
hears on a street car. Our next neighbor was ex- 
patiating on the national indebtedness and unbal- 
anced budget. It was a simple thing to straighten 
out the whole matter, if we all would put our minds 
to it. “It’s a question of stopping the leaks. We do 
that in our own business; why not in the nation’s 
business?”” And he went on to illustrate his point 
by drawing a parity between national spending and 
the water shortage in New York City. “When the 
water began running low, what did this man La- 
Guardia do? He made everybody water-conscious. 
He didn’t cut off the water or tell us to stop using it, 
but he told us to stop wasting it, to repair leaking 
faucets, and the like. And the result? 75,000,000 
gallons a day saved. You see the point?” Evidently 
the other party did not, for the speaker went on. 
“Why it’s as plain as the nose on your face that if 
the whole nation gets down to stopping the leaks 
in our national spending, we will soon have a bal- 
anced budget. There are thousands of leaks in 
Washington that mount up to millions of dollars 
daily, in appropriations, in letting contracts, in time 
wasted before getting something done, in down- 
right graft.” “In fishing trips,” put in the other 
party. “Yes, in fishing trips,” continued the first, 
“especially to the Cocos Islands, when anybody 
knows the fishing off Florida is just as good, and 
far less expensive.” It was time for us to get off the 
car, but with a ray of light. Stop the leaks! Maybe 
this man had something. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, alien, will draw a salary 
contributed by good American taxpayers. He has 
been secured by the New York Board of Education 
to teach the youth at the City College. Are the tax- 
payers not justified in rising up in indignation 
against the appointment of a British subject as an 
employe of a tax-supported institution? Bertrand 
Russell, besides being an alien, is also a propa- 
gandist for a philosophy that is ruinous to society. 
He approves companionate marriage; he advocates 
loosening the bonds that restrain sexual conduct; 
he believes that Christianity has spoiled the “fine” 
ideas on purity taught by ancient paganism. Pro- 
fessor Russell may be one of many educators who 
hold these same views. But he blazons his immoral 
inferences loudly, authoritatively. To hire this man 
is an insult to, please note, every moral-minded 


taxpayer. 
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GODLIKE MASTER MINDS 
IN THE FEDERAL DISTRICT 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











MY old friend, Colonel Thomas Warren Buckner, 
is still unreconstructed. Especially when the con- 
versation turns on Washington, and the marvelous 
schemes which the Federal Government is spinning 
to support the poor. “Support the poor!” he snorts. 
“Why, the Federal Government can’t support any- 
body or anything, not even itself.” 

The economists at Washington who do wonders 
in juggling bottles of red ink and black, will prob- 
ably disagree. Personally, I believe the Colonel is 
right, for I observe that taxes are still going up. 
To my simple mind, that is the evidence in the case. 
The Government cannot support anybody, because 
it has no money. It cannot support itself, for the 
same reason. The only money it can have is the 
money which it takes in taxes from you and me. 

“Now this Washington,” Colonel Buckner is fond 
of saying, “is just a gang of politicians. I know some 
of them, and if I had a dime to invest, I wouldn’t 
trust it to any of them. I’d put it in a slot machine 
first. Yet some folks want to turn everything over 
to Washington; schools, hospitals, public relief, the 
age at which a youngster can go to work; and what 
wages must be paid; that is, if these ten million un- 
employed ever find a job. 

“They must think that as soon as a man goes to 
Washington, the food and the air turn him into a 
universal genius. Makes no difference what he was 
at home, Washington makes him smart. Maybe it’s 
like that chap Mark Twain tells about, who said 
that his town sent all its fools to St. Louis. Folks 
down there didn’t know they were fools; never 
would find it out in a thousand years. So they all 
became eminent citizens. 

“T once read about a king in Naples; King Bomba, 
I think they called him; probably sort of a pet 
name. Well, this Bomba had an army he didn’t 
think much of, and he called in the Minister of War 
to get some advice. The Minister thought it would 
be a good plan to give the army a new uniform, but 
Bomba didn’t cotton much to the idea. Said he 
knew those boys right down to the ground. Dress 
‘em in red, or dress ’em in blue, it wouldn’t make 
any difference, he said, for no matter how you 
dress ’em, they’d run away just the same at the 
first smell of burnt powder. Bomba claimed that 
if a man had the fighting spirit, the gold lace didn’t 
hurt him, and if he didn’t have it, all the millinery 
in Italy wouldn’t help him. 

“But it’s different at Washington. Elect a man to 
Congress, and he turns into an encyclopedia of wis- 
dom and virtue. You take a man who never ran a 
grocery store without running it into debt and the 
sheriff’s office, and you put him in the Cabinet, and 
what happens? Why, he can run all the business in 
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the whole United States. Yes, and run it into bank- 
ruptcy too. I figure it this way: you sling one of 
these Missouri jackasses into a freight car and ship 
him on to Washington, and he’ll still be a jackass 
when he gets there, won’t he? Probably he’ll be 
more of a jackass in a week; but my point is that 
call him a Congressman or call him a Cabinet mem- 
ber, or call him a brain-trust, you’ve still got a 
jackass on your hands. 

“If I had my way, I’d build a big wall all around 
Washington, and let it revert to the primeval jungle 
and swamp. We’d all get on better. Instead of turn- 
ing our work over to Washington, we’d do it our- 
selves, and do it better, and do it cheaper.” 

Sometimes I think that my venerable friend leans 
a trifle to extremes. But I agree with his main con- 
tention. I do not believe that all our educational 
problems will be solved as soon as we turn them 
over to a Federal Department of Education. I think 
that when Washington begins to run our hospitals, 
the sick who do not die after guinea-pig experi- 
ments in the Federal laboratories, will most likely 
die in their garrets. It seems to me that if the poli- 
ticians at Washington try to control business all 
over this country, the grass will soon grow in our 
streets. As I view it, Federal control means that 
for all our social and economic problems, we'll get 
answers in terms of politics, dictated by the party 
in power. It also means that we will pay more for 
poor service than we would pay for the good ser- 
vice we could get, if we had gumption enough to 
care for our local responsibilities. 

The same idea was expressed some years ago by 
a well known public official, in opposing any further 
expansion of Federal power: 

Were it possible to find master-minds, so unselfish, 

so willing to decide unhesitatingly against their per- 

sonal interests or private prejudices, men almost 
godlike in their ability to hold the scales of justice 
with an even hand, such a Government [centralized 
in Washington] might be to the interests of the 
governed. But there are none such on the political 
horizon, and we cannot expect a complete reversal 
of all teachings of history. To bring about govern- 
ment by oligarchy, masquerading as democracy, it 
is fundamentally necessary that practically all au- 


thority and control be centralized in our national 
government. (Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


1930.) 

Now it happens that there is a unit of government 
completely under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If the Government possesses a magic 
wand which transforms local pumpkinheads into 
Federal Solomons, it should be exceedingly well 
governed. But it is not. Not even the boldest cen- 
tralizer will cite the District of Columbia as a proof 
that the secret of good government is to be found 
in the godlike men at the capital. At present, for 
example, the Government is conducting a national 
health-drive, while the President has submitted a 
plan to build Federal controlled hospitals in smaller 
communities throughout the country. 

But what happens in Federal controlled Wash- 
ington? As Governor Smith used to say: “Let’s 
take a look at the record.” 

In the District of Columbia, the death rate for 
tuberculosis is ninety-two per cent higher than the 























rate for the whole country. For pneumonia, it is 
forty-nine per cent higher. What about cancer? 
The death rate in the District is twenty-six per 
cent higher. Infant mortality? It is also twenty-six 
per cent higher. Maternity death rates? Ninety-one 
per cent higher. For good measure, I throw in the 
death rates for alcoholism and syphilis. They ex- 
ceed the rates for the rest of the country by 106 
and 119 per cent, respectively. 

Let Washington cast no stone at Tobacco Road. 

It makes no difference whether Democrats mis- 
rule the District, or Republicans. The Federal 
blight affects both parties about equally. The rec- 
ord ought to make us boggle over the proposition 
that Washington knows more about public health 
than the local communities. But let’s dig a little 
deeper into the record. 

Crime? With its record for alcoholism, we may 
expect something good, and we are not disappoint- 
ed. Washington has five separate police forces, but 
according to Homer Cummings, Attorney General 
of the United States at the time, “the crime situa- 
tion in the District of Columbia amounts to a na- 
tional disgrace.” He had in mind the figures up to 
1937, which showed that “Washington ranks in the 
ten per cent of cities with the most crime.” Harlan 
may be bad, but it must bow to this Federal-con- 
trolled District. “Our resourcefulness must be at a 
low ebb,” said the Attorney General, “if we can’t 
control major crimes and racketeering in an area 
of seventy miles.” It is still low. 

Housing? An inventory, made in 1934, showed 
that of sixty-four American cities surveyed, only 
two had more houses unfit for use, yet actually 
occupied. Rents? Ask any Government worker, 
forced to live in Washington, and if he dares, you 
will hear a story that is shocking. Thousands of 
young men and young women, drawn from all parts 
of the country, live in Washington, but if the Gov- 
ernment has done anything to solve their housing 
problem (which is sometimes a moral problem, as 
well), I have never heard of the effort. One-third 
of the nation “‘ill-housed’’? The President must have 
had his eye on Washington when he coined that 
phrase. 

Schools? In 1937, there were four schools, with 
1,537 pupils housed in old buildings that had been 
condemned in 1908. The same survey disclosed 
fourteen one-room grade schools, set up in play- 
ground space, heated by a coal stove in the rear of 
the room, and a platoon-system in a number of 
other schools, in which two sets of children used 
the same room for shortened periods. Many classes 
had more than eighty pupils, and 2,487 grade- 
school pupils were in classes which registered more 
than forty. The National Advisory Committee on 
Education showed good sense when, in 1938, it 
“recommended first of all that the Federal Govern- 
ment set its own house in order,” before taking 
over the schools in poor old backward Pea Vine 
Center, Ark. 

The aim of the centralizer, we are told, is better 
government. Has he succeeded in the District? 
Given the same power over the whole country, the 
master minds will fail even more egregiously. 


THE INEDIBLE: 
RUSSIA HAS IT 


EZRA POUND 











AMERICAN business men might be spared certain 
misunderstandings of Europe or, what is worse, 
miscalculations on European futures due, not to 
psychological (as they call it) causes but to simple 
misinformation, lack of information, or plain silli- 
ness. 

Journalists like X. and Q., who know no history, 
live in a state of vague surprise. Apart from serious 
trade papers very little calm news is sent over the 
cables. It must be what the home office wants. Or, 
as one correspondent said to me: “Oh, I can send 
anything I like; but if there is one little phrase in 
it they’ll throw the whole thing out.” 

The “one little phrase” that might be useful to 
the exporter, so often just is not “news” in the 
sense that the reader of the Daily Moon, Loon or 
Coon uses the word. It does not get Jimmy up on 
his hind feet yelling death to Franco, Panco or 
anyone who may be the pet cockshy of the moment. 
A miscalculation as to Albania’s power to pay, or 
the need for typewriters in Iran may follow. 

Secondly, a vast, careless and hasty country like 
ours is, and can afford to be, fairly careless of what 
any confounded European thinks of our mode of 
housekeeping or calf-breeding. Yet a minor form of 
misunderstanding occurs. Not caring a hang about 
foreign news, our foreign correspondents have been, 
at least ten years ago, told to “hold down” (i.e. 
send as little news as possible and keep down ex- 
penses). I think the plain American is fairly un- 
aware of how much and, in particular, what kind 
of information gets printed as news in the different 
foreign papers. 

The serious Italian monthlies are totally un- 
known to the United States; but I am talking of 
daily papers of large circulation. If there are 300 
journalists, let alone laymen, in America who have 
any idea of the positions and directions of the main 
foreign papers in more than one or two foreign 
countries, I have yet to meet a representative per- 
centage of them. 

Yesterday, I counted up the number of wars 
England has lost during nine weeks, and this morn- 
ing I see ole Bernie Shaw’s photo in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner—two photos to be exact. The aged 
Bernard says the war is over. Which war? 

Nobody denies that Eden and Company have won 
a war for Russia without winning a war for Eng- 
land. They have lost: 

1. The outrageous war to prevent the self-deter- 
mination of Danzig. 

2. The war to “preserve Poland’’: (a) in posses- 
sion of a hunk of Lithuania which Poland had 
swiped with the tacit consent of all the humani- 
tarians in England; (b) in possession of Poland. 
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And no force on earth will get Russia out of the 
larger part of Poland in our time or in the next 
hundred years. 

3. The war to end Hitlerism. Yesterday’s Matin is 
telling how surprised Theodore Roosevelt once was 
at the Kaiser’s cynicism, and Duff Cooper is telling 
the boys in New York that this is a war to put back 
the Kaiser. 

4. The war to split up Germany into seventeen 
little principalities each financed by Lazard Fréres. 
This was recently proposed by an old gentleman in 
Paris who for the past fifty years has been failing 
to restore the French monarchy (I forget whether 
he prefers it Bourbon or Orléans; Bourbon, I be- 
lieve), and failing to read the French thinker, La 
Tour du Pin, from whom he professes to have 
learned what he knows about politics and eco- 
nomics. 

Let us be serious. Only Wheat can save Europe. 
I ask the reader not to swallow that hieratic state- 
ment until he has let me explain what I mean. I 
mean that unless all Europe ceases to accept gold 
in exchange for foodstuffs all Europe will eventual- 
ly be working eighteen hours a day for Uncle Joe 
Stalin or for Stalin’s successors. And in the imme- 
diate future, that is within, let us say, eighteen 
months, the United States will be left with another 
baby on its astonished lap. Last time it was war 
loans; Europe did not repay them. 

Winston Churchill, possibly the most phenome- 
nal bungler in British affairs since the ill-starred 
Island lost the thirteen American Colonies, did for 
a time inflict “gold” on the suffering people of 
England. Italy and Germany are off gold. With 
Schacht’s dismissal, some say, the last hope of did- 
dling Germany dwindled in London. From that mo- 
ment, Britain’s bosses “meant war.” 

It is not necessary to accept the scare headline, 
that “Russia produces 80 per cent of the world’s 
precious metals.” But there is platinum in Kitlym. 
And Russia’s supply of gold and platinum is for all 
human computation inexhaustible. 

Paul Raynaud is being tickled like a trout. With 
certain monetary sanities and reforms, which no 
member of Chamberlain’s cabinet stands for, the 
British Empire could hold out forty years. Ger- 
many knows that. 

But France? France is not a fountain of gold. 
France is an unfortunate country, very unpolitical 
by nature, but not entirely populated by idiots. 
When Mr. Raynaud, whom I intensely dislike, has 
handed over that billion or whatever in precious 
metal, France will have no more precious metal. 
She will have as much destructive machinery and 
explosives as she has cashed for and carried; and 
then, my dear friends, the old bon sens, the French 
horse sense, will set in. France, led by M. Daladier, 
who knows a bit about money though he was put 
on the spot for five years when he mentioned it, 
France, my dear friends, will say: Gold is inedible. 

France will then “adopt” the Italian and German 
“idea,” namely, that gold may be “commerciable” 
but is not the least necessary for human comfort. 
I refer you to Mr. Edison’s remarks on the subject. 
Platinum is, of course, useful. So are several new 
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metals having no literary tradition behind them. 

In the interim, the effect of the gold flood on the 
United States can take one or the other of two 
directions, and of two directions alone. Either it 
can go back into the ground, or it can be thrown 
into commerce; and, unless you indulge in a lot of 
socialist or some other kind of ist restrictions, it 
will boost prices to the advantage of some, and the 
worse disadvantage of most, of the United States 
inhabitants. 

At any rate, whatever happens to sharecroppers 
will not do old France any good. As long as Europe 
hands over anything for gold, Russia can have it. 
In a post-war world, America could also have it. 
But every billion dollars’ worth of European goods 
paid for in gold would leave that much less Euro- 
pean market for anything the American exporter 
might fancy to tote over to Europe. 

Russia could get all that she liked, can get it, for 
gold. It is not a matter of merely measuring by 
gold, by a “gold standard’; it is a matter of swap- 
ping something eatable and wearable for this metal. 

There is also the question of Russian production. 
We are assured that there is no need to worry; they 
are bad workmen, they do not get their spare parts 
made the right size, axles are a quarter of an inch 
too big, etc. However that may be, they still go on 
buying technicians. 

This is a very old story. The Italian cities lost the 
wool trade and the cloth weaving. They exported 
technicians. Factories were set up in Flanders and 
elsewhere. All these stories are very old. Out of 
twenty years haphazard reading of history, hunt- 
ing for what is not taught in school books, I have 
contracted two ideas, and one or two more opinions, 
or even exact observations. I croak. I rattle. On 
August 19, last year, the much-maligned Oswald 
Mosely’s much-maligned weekly paper printed what 
I said would happen to Poland if they started a war. 
It has happened. 

I now suggest that it is very foolish to starve 
technicians into emigrating to Russia. I would un- 
hesitatingly put an embargo on occidental techni- 
cians unless, and/or until, you are quite ninety-nine 
and three-fourths per cent sure that Joe Stalin is 
an angel, a humanitarian with no desire in life save 
to uplift and feed Yanks, Franks, Britains and 
heterogeneous inhabitants of a lot of countries 
which have for the past twenty years been very 
impolite to Joe Stalin. 

If I have indicated the limit of France’s resis- 
tance to “gold bleeding,” and said that England 
could hold out forty years, this is not to be inter- 
preted as an assertion that England’s credit is good. 
It is not good. A set of fools can ruin the best and 
most solid business, and the ruling clique in Britain 
is composed of fools to such an extent that they 
have: (1) driven Italy into forming the axis; (2) 
produced the Russo-German alliance (or call it 
“non-aggression pact” if you prefer); (3) promoted 
the Russo-Japanese harmony; and are now muck- 
ing round with Turkey, at least to such an extent 
that no prudent grandfather will be buying real 
estate on Turkey’s northeastern frontier as a nice 


legacy for his grandsons. 











MEXICO’S NEW SCHOOL LAWS 
AGAIN STRIKE AT RELIGION 


A tyranny that American liberals so heartily approve 


FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 











EARLY in November, a Commission in Mexico 
presented the draft of a second “Six Year Plan” to 
the Chairman of the National Assembly of the 
Mexican Revolutionary Party. This was intended as 
“the program of a government arising from an 
election by the Mexican Revolutionary Party” for 
the years 1941-1946. The men who drew up the 
draft of the second “Six Year Plan” were evidently 
preoccupied with the thought of how to enforce 
Article Three of the Revolutionary Constitution of 
Mexico, which had been amended so as to make 
Socialist education obligatory, to the exclusion of 
any other education in Mexico. 

In the realization of this tyrannical educational 
program, which constitutionally denied all freedom 
of education, these men demanded: (1) a careful 
and critical survey and revision of the methods and 
textbooks in use; (2) an organic law for the execu- 
tion of the educational provisions in the Revolu- 
tionary Constitution; and (3) strict compliance 
with the educational laws and regulations, which is 
to be “secured by constant inspection and by appli- 
cation of adequate penalties for their violation.” 

In less than a fortnight from the presentation of 
the draft of this second “Six Year Plan,” November 
13, President Cardenas submitted to the Secre- 
taries of the Chamber of Deputies the project of a 
law regulating Article Three of the Constitution. 
This would make all education, from childhood to 
post-graduate and any special school for working 
men or women, a vital factor in the socialist trans- 
formation of society; it was intended “to prepare 
the new generations for the advent of a social re- 
gime in which the means and sources of production 
belong to society.” (Arts. 2-3) 

Thus, President Cardenas planned, in his pro- 
jected law, to make even children in primary 
grades factors in the Red transformation of society 
by “identifying them with all those campaigns that 
shall be undertaken precisely for social welfare.” 
He therefore put down for the orientation of pri- 
mary education in Mexico, the following character- 
istics in his projected law: namely, that it be: (1) 
socialist; (2) defanaticizing; and (3) coeducational. 
(Arts. 17-20) 

It is to be “socialist” so as to “battle for the 
progressive and conscious socialization of wealth 


and the means of production.” This provision is 
fundamental in the Government’s objective. 

It is to be “defanaticizing” so as “to combat 
fanaticism and prejudice by the spread of scientific 
truth.” This language is deceitful. Translated hon- 
estly, in view of past records, it means anti-religious 
teaching. 

It is to be “coeducational” which, in a country 
like Mexico, has been judged to be particularly 
“anti-pedagogical and demoralizing.” 

To furnish teachers fitted to be agents in the 
schools for the socialist transformation of Mexican 
society, the law projected by President Cardenas 
made this the business precisely of the Mexican 
State Normal School, which alone is charged with 
their formation. (Art. 22) 

A full penal code for violations was then elabo- 
rated by President Cardenas in his projected law. 
The establishment of a private school without offi- 
cial authorization is punished by the closing of the 
school and a fine of 1,000 pesos. (Art. 54) 

If, in such an unauthorized school, there is re- 
ligious instruction or a violation, in any other way, 
of the first paragraph of Article Three of the Con- 
stitution, the school is to be closed, all its equip- 
ment is to be confiscated, the proprietor of the 
school, the director or directors sentenced to prison 
from two months to two years, and the teachers 
condemned to confinement up to six months, (Art. 
55) 

If there is any intervention whatsoever, in any 
unauthorized private school, on the part of any 
minister of worship, or on the part of societies for 
activity in any educational work, or on the part of 
any associations bound, directly or indirectly, to 
the propaganda of a religious Credo, the same pen- 
alty of imprisonment from two months to two 
years is to be imposed on its proprietor, director 
or directors, the school is to be closed, and every- 
thing is to be confiscated. These penalties are to be 
inflicted even if the directors receive only economic, 
moral, or any other kind of support from such per- 
sons or corporations. (Art. 56) 

A very distinguished Mexican lawyer’s comment 
on this tyrannical, anti-religious section of the edu- 
cational law projected by President CA4rdenas, 
branded it as “the open door through which the 
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crime of teaching may be punished to the taste of 
any Official coyote, without judgment or responsi- 
bility.” He bitterly added: “Assassins and robbers 
possess guarantees that the teacher shall not have.” 
His biting criticisms of the worst features in the 
proposed law were circulated in mimeographed 
form throughout the city of Mexico while I was 
there last November. 

This oppressive penal code is made more strin- 
gent against violations that take place after official 
authorization has been procured for a private 
school. Then all the penalties will be increased by 
a fourth. (Art. 57) 

Finally, strict conformity is enforced by the pro- 
jected law which prescribes a fine of 500 pesos for 
“the adoption of plans, methods, or programs dis- 
tinct from official ones.” (Art. 58), and a fine of 
1,000 pesos for any other infraction. (Art. 60) 

This “whole penal system,” which the Mexican 
lawyer critically described as “tremendous and ex- 
peditious to punish what ought to be rewarded,” 
throws a sad light on the real character of Presi- 
dent Cardenas. Throughout most of his term of 
office, he has been too busy expropriating other 
people’s property in the interest of a socialist re- 
formation of Mexico, to persecute churches. He has 
finally shown his hand. While he lets churches func- 
tion within narrowly prescribed limits, his pro- 
jected educational law aims to attack religion in 
the school, under the caricature of fanaticism, and 
to ban it absolutely from the schooling of the rising 
generation of children in Mexico. 

Despite all protests, the law on education was 
approved by the Mexican Congress “with consider- 
able precipitance, although in modified form.” 
Nevertheless, it gave great pain to all Mexican 
Catholics, but especially to the Mexican episcopate 
which found itself compelled to declare, “without 
any intention of creating difficulties or provoking 
agitation, but as a duty of our pastoral office,” that: 
“Notwithstanding the modifications made in the 
first draft of the law, it cannot be accepted with 
complete satisfaction by Catholic consciences.” 

The Bishops, therefore, in the month of January 
just past, addressed a circular of instruction to the 
clergy and laity of Mexico, openly advising them 
that the new education law violates principles laid 
down by the late Holy Father, Pius XI, in his great 
Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth. 
Meanwhile, the Bishops of Mexico, in their circular 
of instruction, have prudently recommended three 
things to Mexican Catholics: 

I. To keep watch, with your enlightened con- 
sciences as Catholics and with the responsibility and 
interests of parents, over the souls of your children 
so as to protect them from the very grave dangers 
that threaten them in matters of faith and morals. 

II. To persevere, without pause, with Christian 
constancy, and in the most efficacious manner, to 
obtain suitable modification of the legal dispositions 
in matters of education. This firm, organized and 
constant activity must exclude all unjust violence 
which is contrary to the Christian spirit and usually 
makes worse the evils that it seeks to remedy; it 
must be within the law, for it is proper for a Chris- 


tian to respect the civil authority in the terms laid 
down by the Church; and finally, it must be serene, 
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since in this world there is no force comparable with 
serenity, especially if it is in the service of a noble 


cause. 
Ill. To have recourse, with absolute confidence 


and unceasing perseverance, to prayer. This is the 

victory that conquers the world, our Faith. 

These carefully framed recommendations have 
not saved the Mexican Episcopate from being in- 
criminated politically. At a session of the Perma- 
nent Commission of Congress, Senator José Maria 
Davila charged the Mexican Bishops and the Cath- 
olic organizations under them of being involved in 
a conspiracy of Generals Almazan and Sanchez 
Tapia with oil men in the United States for a re- 
bellion in Mexico, on condition that Article Three 
of the Constitution be amended, that the property 
of the Mexican clergy be restored, and that five 
seminaries be established in the Republic of Mexico. 

Speaking for himself and other Bishops, the 
Most Rev. Luis M. Martinez, Archbishop of Mexico 
City, declared this charge “entirely false.” The 
Episcopate had kept itself entirely aloof from every 
political matter, he declared, so as “to avoid giving 
any grounds of suspicion that we are meddling in 
such matters or that we are interested in them in 
the slightest degree.” 

In Mexico, I often saw the name of General 
Almazan, who is said to be more favorable to 
Catholics, printed on walls in large capital letters 
as a rival candidate this year to the Government’s 
preferred successor to Cardenas in the presidency, 
General Manuel Avila Comacho. The Communist 
party has also just endorsed Comacho, and has 
urged a strong attack against Rightist forces in 
Mexico, “in order to force Manuel Avila Comacho 
to follow the revolutionary path,” particularly 
through the creation of “a powerful popular front” 
to unite “laborers, peasants, Indians and the people 
in general” against the counter-revolutionary 
forces, which the Communists accuse of preparing 
“an armed uprising, with the aid of Yankee and 
British imperialism, in order to liquidate the revo- 
lution’s achievements, establish a reactionary dic- 
tatorship, and submit our independence to Yankee 
imperialism.” 

Under circumstances such as these, Archbishop 
Martinez added the following declaration: 

No bishop has been involved in the affairs of any 
candidate whatsoever. We cannot afford to meddle 
in these affairs because they are not our business, 
since our mission is strictly spiritual. 

Not one of the political candidates has approached 
me. If any politicians come to me and try to direct 
the conversation into the political field, I state cate- 
gorically that these matters do not interest me and 
I ask them not to attempt to discuss them with me 
so that, whether they like it or not, they have to 
keep to themselves their comments or whatever they 
thought they were going to tell me, and withdraw. 

If politicians in Mexico were equally careful to 
mind their own business and stop meddling with 
religion, they would observe the fundamental rule 
of Christ: “Render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and to God the things are God’s.”’ Thus the 
bitter conflict between Church and State would 
come to a peaceful end, and the welfare of both 
would be promoted. 











A LIVING WAGE 
IS A FAMILY WACE 


GODFREY P. SCHMIDT 











(Continued from March 2 issue) 
DURING the last four or five years the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has been gathering data 
in a nation-wide study of money disbursements of 
manual and clerical workers’ families. Summaries 
of these data have been published in various issues 
of the Monthly Labor Review and detailed presen- 
tations were very lately made available in bulletin 
form. (B.L.8. Bulletins #637, 641, 642, 649) Two 
of these elaborate surveys furnish source material 
for what follows. 


A New York Crry Stupy 


Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers in New York City, 1934-1935 
(B.L.S8. Bulletin #637) was a survey intended to 
ascertain the actual level of living (in terms of 
expenditures) of families in New York City dur- 
ing the period in question. It did not attempt to 
price a hypothetical budget in order to secure the 
cost of a predetermined standard of living in the 
manner of the WPA research project which 
studied inter-city differences in cost of living in 
59 cities during March, 1935. For the New York 
City study, the Bureau of Labor Statistics did not 
even make detailed comparisons with the items in- 
cluded in synthetic budgets planned to show what 
is needed for maintaining healthy family life. 

The families were chosen by random sampling 
from employe lists made available on active pay- 
rolls of employers, also picked at random. Among 
the criteria developed to limit the selection of 
families for interview, there was none which re- 
quired restriction to families of a constant size at 
each scheduled income level. But each of the 897 
white families which cooperated with the investiga- 
tion had an income during the year indicated of 
at least $500. The chief wage earners of these 
families were in a wide variety of occupations: 
unskilled (14%); semi-skilled (40%); skilled 
(20%); and clerical (26%). The money income of 
these families ranged from $510 for the scheduled 
year to $4,524 which was earned by a family com- 
posed of a widow and five employed children who 
pooled their wages. 

The median wage of all of the white families 
investigated in this B.L.S. study was $1,625, and 
the average was $1,745. Three-fourths of these 
families had less than $2,073 income for the year. 
At the low extreme, the chief wage earner con- 
tributed wages equal to 96% of the average family 
income. But at the highest extreme the chief earn- 
er’s wages represented only 45% of the total family 
income. In other words, the study showed that, as 
the income of the family increased, there was a 


corresponding decrease of dependence upon the in- 
come of the chief wage earner. 

In order to evaluate the plane of living of these 
897 families, it was necessary to take into account 
not only the total family earnings but the family’s 
composition. Obviously, one cannot assume that the 
plane of living of a family is necessarily propor- 
tioned to its income. An income of $1,650 a year 
would give a family of three larger scope than 
it could make available to a family of six. To re- 
flect this statistically, two types of expenditure 
tables were prepared. One was measured by “in- 
come level” and one by “economic level.” 

The statistics of spending in this New York City 
study showed that food expenditures account for 
a larger proportion of total current expenditures 
than any other item. The average annual current 
expenditure for all items purchased by these 897 
white families was $1,839 (100%). Of this amount, 
the food bill averaged $670 (36.4%); housing, fuel, 
light and refrigeration averaged $474 (25.8%); 
clothing, $202 (11%); other household operations, 
furnishing and equipment, $115 (6.3%); recrea- 
tion, $114 (6.2%); personal and medical care, $99 
(5.4%); automobile and other transportation, $93 
(5.1%). 


A Cnuicaco Stupy 


The second B.L.S. study, which is here being 
used as source material, involved family expendi- 
tures in Chicago during 1935-1936 (B.L.S. Bulletin 
#642). The Chicago study is distinguished from 
the New York City investigation because it is the 
first effort to study incomes and expenditures of 
all strata of the community simultaneously. It will 
be recalled that the New York City study had been 
confined to wage earners and clerical workers who 
earned individually less than $2,000 per annum and 
$200 per month. In order to show the relative posi- 
tion of the particular group being studied in the 
population as a whole, and in order to exhibit how 
consumption patterns of different population groups 
varied, the Chicago study covered a wide range of 
family income from just about the relief level to 
more than $10,000 per year. 

The study was restricted to seven types of fami- 
lies described earlier in this article. Expenditure 
data were collected from 2,711 families divided into 
fifteen income classes, beginning at $500 and going 
to $10,000 and over, per year. 

As the family income increased so did the ex- 
penditures for food, home maintenance, clothing, 
personal care, transportation and medical care. But, 
of course, the relative increase for each important 
group of consumption-goods-and-services was not 
the same for each income class of families. Ob- 
viously, such items as food and home maintenance 
had a relatively larger importance in the budget 
of families of low income classes as compared with 
the budget of families in the higher income brack- 
ets. Food and home maintenance items alone loom 
so large for the average family with an income 
between $500 and $750 a year that such families 
spent 6.6 per cent more than their current income 
for these items alone. Indeed, total expenditures 
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outran current income by 30.6 per cent. In fact, 
the first five groups involving families with income 
between $500 and $1,750 per annum showed aver- 
age net deficits when faced with the cost of living. 
Such average deficits became smaller in inverse 
proportion to family income until average savings 
were indicated for families whose income exceeded 
$1,750 per annum. 

Because of the deficit spending exhibited by the 
families in the lower income levels, it became nec- 
essary to adjust family incomes for statistical pur- 
poses in order to represent the total family income 
in money plus the value of housing, food and fuel 
obtained without money expense. 

The distribution of the adjusted family income 
for these Chicago families is of interest. The in- 
come class which actually received wages or earn- 
ings in the amount of $500 to $749 had an average 
adjusted income (i.e., making allowance for sup- 
plementation by charity or relief agencies) of $684 
or a total of 130.6 per cent of the family’s total 
actual income. Of this total, 56.3 per cent went for 
food; 50.3 per cent for home maintenance; 9.4 per 
cent for clothing and personal care; 3.8 per cent 
for transportation; 3.5 per cent for medical care; 
1.5 per cent for contributions and other personal 
taxes; and 5.8 per cent for recreation, reading, 
education and other miscellaneous items. 

The income class whose total actual income for 
the year was $750 to $999 had an adjusted average 
income of $908 (again taking into consideration 
supplementation by relief, etc.). This represented 
114.1 per cent of the total annual income for the 
families in that income class. Of this income, 46.3 
per cent was for food; 41.5 per cent for home main- 
tenance; 10.4 per cent for clothing and personal 
care; 4.3 per cent for transportation; 5. per cent 
for medical care; 1.1 per cent for contributions and 
personal taxes; and 5.5 per cent for all the other 
items. 

The income class of families which received be- 
tween $1,500 to $1,749 for the year had an average 
adjusted income of $1,621 or 101. per cent of what 
they actually received in that year. The distribu- 
tion for this income class was: food, 36.6 per cent; 
home maintenance, 34. per cent; clothing and per- 
sonal care, 10.5 per cent; transportation, 6.4 per 
cent; medical care, 4.8 per cent; contributions and 
personal taxes 2. per cent; other items 6.7 per cent. 

Finally, by way of contrast, the family group in 
the $5,000 to $7,499 income class spent on an aver- 
age, by way of current family living expenses, 
$5,966 (representing 80.1 per cent of the total in- 
come received). Of this amount, 19.3 percent was 
devoted to food expenditures; 25.2 per cent to home 
maintenance expenditures; 10.1 per cent to cloth- 
ing and personal care; 8.5 per cent to transporta- 
tion; 3.9 per cent to medical care; 5.8 per cent to 
contributions and personal taxes; and 7.3 per cent 
to other items. Thus there was a net surplus for 
this group of 19.8 per cent (savings over average 
current money expenditures). 


DETERMINATION OF GENERALITIES 
Enough has been set forth to show the difficulty 
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and intricacy of the problem of devising means ap- 
propriately ordained to the end of family-living- 
wage computation. The principles of the natural 
law are to the practical reason what self-evident 
(undemonstrable) principles are to the speculative 
reason. But neither is sufficient for the develop- 
ment of specific wage rates. “Human reason can- 
not have a full participation in the dictate of the 
Divine Reason (which is reflected by the natural 
law), but according to its mode and imperfectly.” 

It must not be forgotten, in such connections, 
that “something may be derived from the natural 
law in two ways: first, as a conclusion from prem- 
ises; secondly, by way of determination of certain 
generalities” (Saint Thomas. I-II; Q. 95; A. 2). The 
right to a “living wage”’ may indeed be derived by 
way of conclusion from the general principles of 
the natural law. But the money measure of the 
living wage is a specification or determination of 
the law of nature having no other force than that 
of human law. 

We need to learn more about means and methods 
and we must face the sprawling tasks of specifica- 
tion of the precepts of the natural law, or others 
might anticipate us with means and determinations 
we may not be able to approve. 


PRIMER FOR VOTERS: 
Vi: THE BIG WIGWAM 


BOXHOLDER 











IT happened on a June night, eight years ago in 
Chicago. Senator Tom Walsh, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Convention, then in session, 
pounded his gavel, then rose to his feet, and read 
the results of the first ballot for Presidential nom- 
inee. Had majority rule been in force at that con- 
vention, Roosevelt would have won the nomination 
on the first ballot. 

But choice by majority was not the Democrats’ 
law. Two days previously, the delegates adopted the 
report offered by Bruce Kremer. Although recom- 
mending a change in the future, this report stood 
by the traditional rule: “No candidate for Presi- 
dent shall be declared nominated until he shall have 
received at least two-thirds of all the votes cast in 
convention.” 

Four years later, Missouri’s Senator Clark was 
head of the Rules Committee. Son of a man who 
once lost the nomination and the White House by 
the two-thirds rule, he addressed the convention in 
a plea for abrogation. 

The Democrats agreed; they junked the tradi- 
tion; they adopted majority rule. 

But each convention passes its own code. It is not 
governed by the dead hand, and there is no con- 
tinuing law in either party. The Republicans, con- 











vening next June in Philadelphia, could adopt an 
eight-tenths, or even a hundred per-cent require- 
ment, and the Democrats, meeting in July, will be 
free to follow Andy Jackson’s rule or Bennett 
Clark’s. 


There is one remarkable thing about any na- 
tional convention, and that is the way it gets organ- 
ized. By sheer parliamentary magic several thou- 
sand travel-stained politicians and badge wearers 
get changed into an official, legal body, exercising 
supreme jurisdiction over the party’s national af- 
fairs and all its voters. It is always interesting to 
watch this process—its smooth routine, the scrupu- 
lous respect for party authority which it observes. 

The great crowd of delegates is called to order 
by the Chairman of the National Committee, but it 
is neither his privilege nor his duty to organize the 
convention. At Philadelphia next June, Mr. Hamil- 
ton will be privileged to wield the opening gavel. 
He will summon the pious Republicans to prayer. 
He will probably make a speech. He will order a 
reading of the Call to Convention, and preside over 
the choosing of a temporary chairman. But imme- 
diately hereafter he must surrender the gavel. 

Months before the election of the Temporary 
Chairman, the whole country knows who he is to 
be. Four years ago in Cleveland, Mr. Fletcher hard- 
ly bothered with formalities, almost in one breath 
naming Senator Steiwer and calling for the ayes. 
Two weeks later the Democrats were somewhat 
more polite, yet they lost no time in rushing Sen- 
ator Barkley to his place on the rostrum, where, 
facing a cluster of microphones, the gentleman 
achieved an old-style Kentucky oration, full of fire, 
thunder and statistics. In both parties the keynote 
speech is the chief and undoubtedly pleasant task 
of the Temporary Chairman. 

With the naming of officers and of four standing 
committees (on Credentials, Permanent Organiza- 
tion, Rules, and Platform) the group—hitherto a 
mere audience of Democrats—has changed itself 
into a preliminary Council of States. This body now 
officially sits as a sort of supreme court of the party 
and passes upon the claims and credentials of every 
delegate demanding a seat in the permanent body. 
But as soon as all members are properly certified, 
the temporary meeting chooses permanent officers, 
and thus moves into permanent organization—that 
is, into national convention. 

At once, the newly elected chairman is escorted 
to the rostrum, its radios, newsreel cameras, and 
flaring floodlights. And there— until his voice fails 
and his lungs collapse—he is freely privileged to 
read the stars, utter prophecy, light the beacons, 
thump the war drums, gild the lily, curse the en- 
emy, wave the flag and call upon his Maker. His 
speech is a Big Bertha fired across the opposition’s 
bows, the real opening gun in the campaign. 

The report of the Rules Committee is next in 
order. And then the convention comes to the grave 
hour in which it must consider and vote upon the 
party platform. 

It is no secret that the members of the Platform 
Committee frequently disagree during deliberation. 


At times, from behind the closed doors and tran- 
soms of their room voices are raised; there are 
bumps, thumps and strange noises as if of men run- 
ning, sometimes the crash of glass, and other signs 
that the earnest men within are urging opposite 
views. 

Now while the committee thus prepares its re- 
port, the whole convention must wait. Eight years 
ago the Democrats bridged a gap of this kind by 
turning over the gavel to Mr. Eddie Dowling, who 
sang Sleepy Valley and then paraded or coaxed 
remarks from a score of personalities who hap- 
pened to be present—Will Rogers, Clarence Dar- 
row, Amos ’n Andy, Father Coughlin, John Mc- 
Cooey (“one of the loveliest, kindest faces; take a 
bow!’’) and many others. 

Further delay brought about a recess until the 
evening session. And then, when the Committee 
made its report, there began the great debate on 
Prohibition repeal—a debate made memorable by 
the minority contortions of Senator Hull and Mr. 
McAdoo, by the majority flame-throwing of Gov- 
ernor Smith and Senator David Walsh, but most 
of all by the amazing speech of the Hon. Wm. C. 
Fitts, of Alabama. Some day, perhaps, the school 
textbooks will point to this speech as the most har- 
ried address in American history, and they will tell 
how Mr. Fitts fetched up the last, fearful death 
groan of prohibition amid the howls, the booing, 
and utter confusion of that mad half-hour in 
Chicago. 

Nominations for the candidate are next in order. 
In both conventions, Alabama has the first chance. 
She may offer a name or pass or yield in favor of 
another State. In 1932, Alabama handed over her 
privilege to New York, whose Judge Mack nomi- 
nated Roosevelt. Arizona, next in the alphabet, sec- 
onded. So did Arkansas. But California gave way 
to Texas, putting Garner in the race, and Connecti- 
cut yielded to Massachusetts, which nominated 
Smith. 

Sometimes these speeches run on interminably. 
In 1936, Alabama again yielded, and after Judge 
Mack had pronounced the magic name, every one 
of the forty-eight States and all five territories saw 
fit to make seconding speeches—a dreadful ordeal 
of oratory, even for a Democratic convention. 

Republicans nominate their man by a majority 
vote, but it is their practice and, in fact, their rule, 
to change this immediately to a unanimous vote. 
Not so with the Democrats; they leave their dis- 
sent, if any, permanently written on the tally sheet 
for all the world to see. 

Then, hardly noticed in the rush of home-sick 
delegates to the trains, a Throttlebottom is picked 
to be Vice-President and to feed the Washington 
pigeons. Some names are hastily scribbled on a 
paper to stand as the notification committee. A few 
thank-you resolutions are passed by the Chairman 
acting solo in a wholly inattentive hall (“Is there 
ojection? The chair hears none. It is so ordered.”’). 
And shortly after that, workmen begin to remove 
the bunting and the trampled standards. 

The convention is over. God and the great Re- 
public prepare for the campaign. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Gold continued pouring 
into the United States from all over the world. 
During the week ending February 21, The Nether- 
lands sent $6,210,000 worth of gold; Norway, $4,- 
062,047; Switzerland, $9,334,996; Sweden, $6,866,- 
390; the United Kingdom, $3,775,452; Canada, $3,- 
127,353; British India, $7,086,729. During the same 
week $834,471 worth of silver arrived; the week 
previous $962,315 in silver came in. . . . The De- 
partment of Commerce reported that during Janu- 
ary total exports were valued at $368,550,000 com- 
pared with $212,911,000 during January, 1939. Im- 
ports for January, 1940, amounted to $241,961,000 
compared with $178,246,000 in January, 1939. The 
export trade for January, 1940, was the largest in 
value for any month since March, 1930, and the 
surplus of exports over imports—$126,589,000— 
was the largest since October, 1929. Heavy export 
of cotton was disclosed by the report. Reason given 
for this increase in cotton exports was: the Gov- 
ernment is paying a subsidy of one and one-half 
cents per pound for securing an export market for 
this product. . . . As the deadline for withdrawal 
passed, President Roosevelt did nothing to take 
his name out of the Illinois Presidential primary. 


WASHINGTON. Following British censorship of 
American mails, the Pan American Airways, an- 
nouncing better weather reports as the reason, re- 
vealed its Clipper air boats would omit the Ber- 
muda stop after March 15 on their trips from the 
United States to Lisbon, Portugal. Senator Pepper 
disclosed that the British at Bermuda had confis- 
cated between $14,000,000 and $17,000,000 of 
American money dispatched to Germany. . . . Act- 
ing under the “death sentence” clause of the Hold- 
ing Company Act, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission moved against the Electric Bond and 
Share Company and the Engineers Public Service 
Company. . . . Delegates to a Masonic convention 
in Washington were urged to promote the spread 
of Free Masonry in the Catholic countries of Latin 
America. . . . Since the war’s beginning, Britain has 
detained ninety American vessels, France fourteen, 
Germany four, the State Department announced. 
. .. The States of the Union during the fiscal year 
of 1938-39 collected taxes amounting to $3,382,000,- 
000, the Department of Commerce revealed. .. . 
After urging a merger of the Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph companies in the domestic field, 
the Federal Communications Commission recom- 
mended to Congress that companies in the United 
States handling international radio, telegraph and 
cable be consolidated to prevent foreign domina- 
tion. . . . Secret papers released by the State De- 
partment disclosed that Robert Lansing, Secretary 
of State during the World War, recommended in 
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August, 1915, that the United States enter the 
World War on the side of the Allies. The papers 
indicated that General Pershing opposed an armis- 
tice, wanted the Allies to push on to “complete 
victory.” 


CONGRESS. Despite President Roosevelt’s advo- 
cacy of a third set of locks for the Panama Canal, 
the House Appropriations Committee refused to 
recommend their immediate construction, declar- 
ing the project as proposed was premature. An esti- 
mated $1,000,000 for dredging the canal at Wake 
Island in the Pacific was struck from the Presiden- 
tial budget. . . . By a vote of 168 to 51, the House 
passed the bill to increase the Export-Import 
Bank’s lending authority by $100,000,000. The 
measure makes possible loans for non-military sup- 
plies to Finland and China. The bill, already ap- 
proved in substance by the Senate, went to a House- 
Senate conference, then to the White House for 
signature. An amendment to finance exports of 
military supplies to Finland was defeated....A 
Senate Commerce subcommittee held hearings on 
the census questions concerning private incomes 
and home mortgages. Senator Tobey read letters 
from people who declared they would not answer 
the questions. Asked if he was advising them not to 
answer, the Senator said: “I am.”. . . After the 
House Committee investigating the National Labor 
Relations Board asked him to give an opinion as to 
whether the Board officials violated Federal law in 
their alleged lobbying activities, Attorney General 
Jackson declined to give such an opinion. Chairman 
Smith of the Committee replied declaring that ac- 
tion on the criminal charge now rested with the 
Attorney General. The House approved $50,000 
additional funds for the work of this committee. . . . 
By a vote of 216 to 168, the House passed, sent to 
the Senate, the Trade Pact bill extending for three 
years the authority of the Executive to negotiate 
reciprocal trade treaties. . . . In the House, an at- 
tempt to eliminate the punishment for refusal to 
answer the “more embarrassing” questions in the 
census was defeated. A motion to strike out the 
$5,000,000 for the housing part of the census was 
also rejected. . . . The Dies Committee announced 
that a subcommittee would investigate charges 
that Communists and Nazis were using Mexico as a 
base of their operations in the United States. The 
motion picture industry will also be investigated, 
the Committee disclosed. 


AT Home. James Wheeler-Hill, former secretary 
of the German-American Bund, was convicted in 
New York for perjury, sentenced to a term of one 
to three years. . . . In a decision directly opposite to 

















one made by the Circuit Court in Chicago on Janu- 
ary 9, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in New York ruled that the Wagner Act obliges an 
employer to put into writing collective bargaining 
agreements made with his employes. . . . In special 
Ohio elections, Republicans elected two members 
of Congress. One of the districts had not gone 
Republican since 1928. 


War. British First Lord of the Admiralty Church- 
ill revealed that the English battleship Barham had 
been damaged by a torpedo, the battleship Nelson 
by a mine, declared both would soon be ready to 
take their posts in the fighting line. He intimated 
that Scapa Flow, where a German submarine had 
sunk the battleship Royal Oak, was now deemed 
unsafe for the British fleet. . . . Neutral Nether- 
lands’ anti-aircraft batteries fired on foreign fight- 
ing planes which flew over Amsterdam... . British 
bombers soared over Berlin, German air raiders 
over Paris. . . . Losses of British merchant vessels 
totaled 674,888 gross tons; of French vessels, 69,- 
268 tons; of German 151,191 tons. Neutral shipping 
sunk amounted to 465,029 gross tons. . . . Smash- 
ing Russian attacks in the Karelian Isthmus fight- 
ing forced the Finns to abandon Koivisto Island at 
the entrance of Viborg Bay. The Finnish North 
Arctic Army was retreating before the Soviets in 
the sector seventy-five miles south of the Arctic 
coast. 


DIPLOMATIC FRONT. A Reich-Italian trade pact 
was signed, and an agreement to increase cultural 
relations between the two countries announced. 
30,000 Italian agricultural workers will assist farm- 
ers in Germany. A trade dispute between Britain 
and Italy gained headway. London announced tem- 
porary suspension of trade negotiations with Rome, 
ordered the British Navy to stop sea shipments of 
German coal to Italy. .. . Speaking in Birmingham, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain of Britain declared 
that the example of Nazi attacks on small nations 
had influenced the Russian “apprentice” to believe 
she could make a “similar attack on Finland” with 
safety. Mr. Chamberlain said that Britain does not 
seek domination or territory, but is “fighting to 
right the wrongs that Germany has inflicted on 
people who once were free.”’ The independence “of 
the Poles and the Czechs” must be restored. When 
Germany is ready to “give proofs of her good-will 
and her good faith she will not find others lacking 
in the will to help her to overcome the economic 
difficulties that are bound to accompany the transi- 
tion from war to peace,” the Prime Minister as- 
serted. Once Britain is satisfied that freedom is 
safe she will be glad to arrange a settlement, he 
added. . . . Speaking in Munich on the twentieth an- 
niversary of the Nazi party’s birthday, Chancelor 
Hitler reiterated German’s demand for return of 
her colonies, insisted on security and living space 
in Europe. “Providence did not create the world 
for the benefit of the British only,” the Chancelor 
remarked. God is with him, Herr Hitler said... . 





In the Vatican, Myron C. Taylor, President Roose- 
velt’s personal representative to the Pope, was re- 
ceived by the Holy Father. . . . Under-Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles, dispatched to Europe by Mr. 
Roosevelt, conferred with Premier Mussolini in 
Rome. 


GREAT BRITAIN. The London Government pro- 
hibited Jewish purchase of land in one large region 
of Palestine, restricted Jewish land purchases in a 
second section, allowed such buying in another. 
Fear of a large, landless Arab population was the 


reason advanced for the decree. . . . Former War 
Secretary Leslie Hore-Belisha urged Britain to in- 
tervene actively on Finland’s side. . . . London re- 


jected the United States protest against its seizure 
of German exports to America. . . . Two bombs, 
declared to have been placed by the Irish Repub- 
lican Army, exploded in London, injuring twenty- 
eight persons. 


FOOTNOTES. In Lhasa, Tibet, a six-year-old Chi- 
nese peasant boy was crowned as the fourteenth 
Dalai Lama, chief civil and religious Tibetan ruler. 
He was selected as the reincarnation of the thir- 
teenth Dalai Lama who died in 1933. Chinese in- 
fluence in Tibet was believed to be strengthened 
by the boy’s enthronment. A regent will govern 
during his minority. . .. When the German freighter 
Wakama was scuttled by its crew, following its de- 
tention by a British warship off the Brazilian coast, 
the Brazilian Government asked consideration by 
the twenty-one American republics of a protest to 
Britain against another violation of the safety zone 
set up by them. . . . Prime Minister de Valera de- 
clared there can never be genuinely friendly rela- 
tions between Britain and Ireland until Britain 
ceases its forced partition of Ireland. . . . Alarmed 
by the flight of capital from its territory, Sweden 
enacted rigid restrictions on dealings in foreign ex- 
change or gold. ... The Foreign Ministers of 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark met in Copen- 
hagen, agreed to form a solid Scandinavian bloc 
to protect their neutrality. . . . The Swiss Federal 
Council elected Enrico Celio to succeed the late 
Guiseppe Motta. . . . The Spanish Cabinet approved 
a law suppressing Masonry in Spain. Spanish news- 
papers declared Masonry was one of the causes of 
Spanish ills, that it had thrown all its resources 
on the anti-Christian side in the late war. . . . Eight 
men, the last of the Americans captured by Gen- 
eralissimo Franco during the civil war, were re- 
leased. One of them, Harold Dahl, faces prosecu- 
tion on forgery charges, Los Angeles, Calif., Police 
Chief Hohmann asserted. . . . Major Kermit Roose- 
velt was offered the leadership of an international 
brigade to fight for the Finns. . . . In Hungary, 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of his regency. . . . In Paris, the French 
Senate voted to oust Senator Marcel Cachin, Com- 
munist leader, from his seat in that body. M. 
Cachin belongs to the French section of the Mos- 
cow-controlled Communist International. 
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BOUGHT ELECTIONS 


STILL waters, they say, run deep. That is why the 
silence of the Senate Committee, set up some weeks 
ago under the leadership of Senator Gillette, of 
Iowa, is encouraging. Perhaps the Committee is so 
engrossed in a study of the facts which it has un- 
covered that it has no time to talk about them. 

The aim of this Committee is to insure an honest 
election next November. So far as we know, in no 
previous Federal election has this precaution been 
deemed necessary. How necessary it is today was 
disclosed in the course of a debate in the Senate on 
February 24, when Senator Minton, of Indiana, 
registered his protest against the new edition of 
the Hatch bill which prohibits State employes, part 
of whose salaries is derived from Federal funds, 
from engaging in partisan political activities. Sen- 
ator Minton, among the oldest of the old guards of 
the New Deal, reached for the American flag and, 
unfurling the Stars and Stripes before the inter- 
ested eyes of his colleagues, wept and deplored. It 
was a good speech, but the gist of it was that the 
bill would “cripple the Democratic party on the eve 
of a crucial campaign.” 

Very possibly, it will have just that effect. It will, 
provided that it is enforced. But that is the effect 
intended by Senator Hatch. It will be recalled that 
this unterrified gentleman is fond of reaching for 
his elephant guns, as often as he perceives a stir- 
ring in the political bush. Some years ago, the first 
edition of his bill was defeated by the tearful plead- 
ings of Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, Administra- 
tion leader in the Senate. Senator Barkley was fac- 
ing a campaign for re-election, and his opponent 
was the tuneful “Happy” Chandler, then Governor 
of Kentucky. 

The Governor’s chief claim to fame was his 
habit of singing Sonny Boy at conventions, and on 
other occasions. But as Governor he had a hold on 
State patronage. Senator Barkley argued, in sub- 
stance, that were he forbidden the use of Federal 
patronage, he would be placed at a disadvantage. 
Thereupon, the Hatch bill was defeated, but after a 
campaign, later described by the Senate Committee 
on Elections as disgraceful, Senator Barkley won 
his election, was admitted to the Senate, in spite of 
the Committee’s report, and once more confirmed 
as Administration leader. Not to be outdone by the 
victorious Senator, a few months later, on the 
death of Senator Logan, “Happy” laid down his 
burden as Governor of the Commonwealth, and 
was appointed by his successor, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, to fill out Senator Logan’s term in the Sen- 
ate. Thus Kentucky is now represented in the Sen- 
ate by one man who won an election denounced as 
disgraceful, and by another appointed under an 
arrangement which the Senate has censured. 

Senators Hatch and Gillette propose to smother 
this political skullduggery, as far as this can be 
accomplished by Federal statute. After all, although 
many Americans rarely go to the polls, the rest of 
us who detest partisan politics have a preference 
for honest elections. 
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THE GOOSE 


AFTER deducting the cost of handling the money 
at Washington, the Government returns in the 
form of relief, benefit payments, or a bridge, what * 
it has taken from the people. This makes the tax- 

payer think that he is getting something for noth- | 
ing, and a clever Congress will work to keep him in 
that mood by “the hidden tax.” As the late Speaker 
Rainey once said: “The ideal method of tax-collec- 
tion is to get the most feathers with the least 
amount of squawking.” If the American tax-payer 
squawked loudly as often as a politician approached 
him, he would save some of his feathers. 


LET'S INVESTIGATE 


NOT long ago, a Southern clergyman warned 
the President that millions of people in his part 
of the country had a vote. Probably he did not 
include his colored brethren, but with that dis- 
tinction his statement is correct. These votes, 
he announced, would be greatly influenced, but 
not to the political profit of the President, by 
the appointment of Mr. Myron Taylor as “Am- 
bassador” to the Pope. 

The second part of this clergyman’s state- 
ment is, of course, incorrect. Mr. Taylor is not 
an Ambassador, in the sense of the Constitu- 
tion. We hope, too, that the first part of the 
statement is equally untrue. Religious bigotry 
won the national election in 1928. We pray God 
to avert a similar calamity in 1940. 

It is regrettable that the appointment of Mr. 
Taylor has been followed by so much misunder- 
standing. On December 28, 1939, a letter was 
addressed to the President, stating that some 
10,250,000 Baptists, representing the Northern, 
Southern and Negro divisions, resented the 
President’s action. The same day brought an- 
other letter of protest from the president of the 
General Conference of Seventh Day Adventists. 
On January 4, 1940, the executive committee of 
the American section of the Lutheran World 
Conference denounced the appointment as “un- 
American,” “improper,” and “disruptive of 
American unity.” 

Our Lutheran brethren returned to the at- 
tack on January 25, when the National Luther- 
an Council, representing two-thirds of all Luth- 
erans in this country, criticised the appointment 
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IS PLUCKED 


BUT we Americans, while we squawk often enough 
about trifles, do not squawk enough about taxes, or 
squawk at the appropriate time. Election Day is set 
aside by law for the registration of all squawks as 
well as for the cooing approbation of some candi- 
date who has made us think he is a very paladin. 
Yet in a New York Congressional election not long 
ago, only a pitiful minority of some 10,000 voters 
took the trouble to go to the polls. The first ques- 
tion to be put to all candidates for Federal office 
next autumn is: “How much will you cost us?” 
Sordid? No, sensible. 


ASSADOR KENNEDY 


as “in violation of the best American tradition.” 
On the following day, the executive committee 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America approved the appointment, but only 
on the supposition that it would be “strictly 
temporary” and “unofficial.” Other protests, 
some violent, some tempered, were made during 
this period. But on February 26, in an article in 
a Methodist journal, Bishop Edgar Blake wrote 
that despite the protest of millions of Protes- 
tants who had “expressed their disapproval of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s unprecedented act,” the United 
States now had a full-fledged Ambassador at 
the Vatican. 

To all but the wilfully blind, it must be clear 
that these fears are without foundation. We 
have no Ambassador at the Vatican, and if we 
had, there would be no union of Church and 
State. In the cooperation of every power in the 
community, spiritual or temporal, to work in 
harmony for the common welfare, all good men 
find a “union” that is desirable. But a union in 
which the state usurps the authority of the 
Church, or the Church takes over the authority 
of the state, is anathema, both in Catholic doc- 
trine, and under the Federal Constitution. 

Incidentally, why do not our affrighted 
brethren see grave danger in the fact that the 
President accredits an Ambassador to His Maj- 
esty, George VI? His Majesty, we believe, is not 
only a temporal, but also a spiritual, lord, since 
he is the Supreme Head of the Church of Eng- 
land. To add to their horror, we note that our 
present Ambassador is a Papist from Boston. 


THE ENEMY WITHIN 


EXTRADITED from California to serve a jail sen- 
tence in Illinois, a labor leader, recently indicted 
by the Government, attributed his plight to the 
Communists, the capitalists, and the C.I.O. Prob- 
ably this curious choice of allied enemies may be 
attributed to the ex-convict’s mental perturbation. 
After he has served his term in Illinois, he must 
return to California to answer certain annoying 
questions about his income-tax returns, for like 
some other racketeers who have taken over labor 
unions, he has amassed wealth so quickly and easily 
that he overlooks sums as small as twenty-five or 
fifty thousand dollars. 

It is far from our intention to liken the editor 
of our esteemed contemporary, The Journal of 
Electrical Workers, published at Washington, to 
Mr. Willie Bioff. But it does seem to us that in the 
February issue he has taken a position which indi- 
cates that he is in a fevered condition. 

We dislike, as much as he can, the practice which 
is growing in favor, of wresting a law intended for 
one purpose out of its context, so to speak, and 
using it for quite another. Judging by the debates 
in Congress, it is fairly clear that the legislators 
never intended the Sherman Act to be applicable to 
disputes between unions, and while in these days it 
is loss of time to try to forecast what the Supreme 
Court may do, it is highly probable that, when this 
issue comes before it, the Court will adopt the 
views of the Congress which enacted the Sherman 
bill. But we find no ground in the proceedings 
brought by the Department of Justice against cer- 
tain A. F. of L. unions for the editor’s attack upon 
Thurman Arnold. No one is “going to make any 
thinking citizen believe,” writes the editor, “that 
the 150,000 local union officers, manning the 35,000 
local unions in the American Federation of Labor, 
are racketeers. That is too raw a piece of propa- 
ganda even for unsuspecting Americans to swal- 
low.” 

Has not the editor confounded Westbrook Pegler 
with Thurman Arnold? In one of his recent denun- 
ciations Pegler just stopped short of accusing every 
labor leader of racketeering, but Mr. Arnold has 
been more discriminating. The indictments secured 
by him are comparatively few. They do not accuse 
150,000 local leaders, or even 150. The number is 
nearer fifty, and until these men have been shown 
to be guilty, it may be assumed that they are inno- 
cent. That they will be convicted by the use of per- 
jury and manufactured evidence is a contingency so 
remote that it need not be considered. 

Frankly, it seems to us that “the program of 
publicity” inaugurated by Thurman Arnold, and 
denounced by the editor, ought to be welcomed by 
all who realize the important functions of the well 
regulated labor union. The editor asserts that the 
racketeers are few, and he may be right. But he 
ought to welcome the aid of the Government in 
dealing with the few that are known, and in pur- 
suing those whose sharper wits have thus far en- 
abled them to live in luxury at the expense of hon- 
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est union members, and escape detection. He ought 
to welcome it, because he excuses President Green 
from acting to rid the A. F. of L. of racketeers on 
the ground that he has no means of finding out 
who they are! 

The high standing of the A. F. of L. is not proved 
when the editor writes that the Journal’s “ardent 
spirit of reform, and its belief in the moral forces 
that lie in the labor movement lead it to say ‘pooh’ 
to Mr. Pegler” or to Mr. Arnold. The A. F. of L. 
can be properly defended only by answering the 
charges made by Messrs. Pegler and Arnold, and 
we are sure that it can muster a better defense 
than a petulant “pooh.” 

The American labor union is too firmly en- 
trenched in public esteem to be greatly hurt by 
enemies in the camp of the capitalists. Its worst 
enemies are in its own ranks. There is no place in 
a labor union for a man who has never worked a 
day at the trade or in the occupation which the 
union represents, and still less for the man who has 
never done an honest day’s work in his life, except, 
possibly, as an inmate of a State or Federal peni- 
tentiary. If the A. F. of L. is unable, with the lim- 
ited forces at its disposal, to rid itself of imposters 
and racketeers, a vote of thanks is due Thurman 
Arnold, it seems to us, should he succeed in doing 
for the Federation what the Federation is unable to 
do for itself. 


NO WARRANT 


ON February 16, 1887, His Excellency, Grover 
Cleveland, President of the United States, sat down 
to write a veto message. “I return without my ap- 
proval House bill No. 10,203, entitled ‘An Act to 
enable the Commissioner of Agriculture to make a 
special distribution of seeds in the drought-stricken 
counties of Texas, and making an appropriation 
therefor.’”» The amount appropriated was only 
$10,000. 

In his usual blunt fashion, the President set 
forth the reason for the veto. “I feel obliged to 
withhold my approval of the plan, as proposed by 
this bill, to indulge a benevolent and charitable sen- 
timent through the appropriation of public funds 
for that purpose. J can find no warrant for such an 
appropriation in the Constitution.” 

Perhaps nothing can better show the changed 
temper of government than a comparison of this 
veto message with the liberal appropriations which 
Congress has been making in the last twenty years. 
Appropriations are now urged on the ground that 
they embody “a benevolent and charitable senti- 
ment.” If faint objection is made, as occasionally 
happens, the answer always is that the sum appro- 
priated is quite small—although it may be millions. 
The proposal is then adopted without the formality 
of a roll call. 

No one ever seems to quote Cleveland’s guide: 
“T can find no warrant for such an appropriation 
in the Constitution.” In an era of radio and air- 
planes, it would be useless to recur to the standard 
set by the horse-and-buggy Constitution. 
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JESUS, MY LORD, MY GOD 


THERE is abroad in the world today a spirit that 
is definitely arrayed against Christ. Every spirit 
which does not confess Jesus Christ to be very God 
is, to that extent, hostile to Him. For the first of 
His claims, set forth clearly in the Gospels, is that 
He is, in all truth, God. 

Unhappily, this hostile spirit has taken posses- 
sion of many who style themselves Christians. 
Some of them would be grievously affronted were 
their Christianity questioned. Either because they 
think that an unreserved profession that Christ is 
God might lead to unpleasantness, or because they 
have never really understood the demands of Chris- 
tianity, they offer no objection when their clergy- 
man, or some popular writer, preaches a Christ 
Who is the highest type of manhood, but not, ex- 
cept in some figurative sense, God. They take re- 
fuge, when pressed, in the assertion that Christ was 
certainly a very good man, but whether He is God, 
or simply a human being who served God so per- 
fectly that He may be said to be a son of God, ina 
degree that is not found in other good men and 
women, they do not know. Nor do they deem it 
important to find out. 

It is to be feared that this uncertainty is the 
religion of many who call themselves Christians. 
But that religion is not, emphatically, Christianity. 
If Jesus Christ is not God, it is impossible to accept 
Him as “a good man,” or even as a man in the full 
possession of His intellectual faculties. For, as we 
see from the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, 
viii, 46-59), He certainly claimed to be God, and 
asserted plainly that those who deny His Divinity 
“are not of God.” If He knew that His claim was 
not true, then He deliberately misled His hearers 
(with millions after them) and hence He cannot be 
considered “a good man.” If He merely had a de- 
lusion that He was God, then He is a fool, to be 
pitied, not revered. 

Never was it more necessary for all Christians 
to reaffirm their belief in the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. In our country, we now have many popular 
novels and not a few plays which openly deny the 
virginity of the Mother of Jesus, and represent Our 
Lord as a dreamy, mild-mannered Jew, typical of 
the age in which rumors of a coming Messias had 
become widespread. It is reported that plays of this 
type are being prepared for the moving-picture 
theatres, to carry this message of anti-Christ to 
millions who would never see a stage performance. 
Other exemplifications of these attacks upon Our 
Lord’s Divinity are found in our magazines and 
even in our newspapers. 

What can we do to stem this campaign against 
Christ? Our Lord tells us in tomorrow’s Gospel, 
“he that is of God heareth the words of God.” We 
can daily reaffirm our belief in all that Our Lord 
teaches in the Gospels, and through His Church. 
What is equally important, we can strive to bring 
our lives more closely in accord with the belief 
which we profess. One good Catholic life does far 
more to spread the Kingdom of Christ than learned 
tomes which few see, and fewer read. 
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WIT AND ECONOMICS 

Epitor: The article by Norbert Engels, A Lady 
Lecturer Far From Home Argues For More Home 
Production (AMERICA, February 17), was aptly in- 
serted in the Literature and Arts section. It is 
literature in the sense of satirical fiction, and art 
insofar as it is the applied science of ridicule. 

My quarrel is not concerned with Mr. Engels’ 
ability to live comfortably on an income at “$3 
per hour in the office.” Millions of others earn as 
much—but do not get it. I do not begrudge him 
that pittance, rather I extend my hearty congratu- 
lations that he and his family are not included in 
the 12,000,000 families whose average annual in- 
come is approximately $450 with the maximum in- 
come at $700. I am not asking him to live more 
economically; if he did I might accuse him of con- 
centrating wealth in the hands of one Mr. Engels. 

Neither is my quarrel with how Mr. Engels might 
arrange his budget. He might even discontinue 
work after two months, stopping at the $700 level, 
and on his net receipts take a world cruise. But 
why belittle the efforts of a sincere devotee of home 
life who can prove in figures what Pius XI said in 
prose: “In the last place must still be mentioned 
the unscrupulous but well-calculated advertise- 
ments by men who, without seeking to answer real 
needs, appeal to the lowest human passions. These 
are aroused to turn their satisfaction into gain.” 

Mr. Engels’ wit is devastating, better calculated 
to throw discredit on a worthy project than any 
amount of counter economic statistics or syllogis- 
tic retorts. For the mere sake of fair play, disdain- 
ing anything so exalted as Christian charity, why 
not become acquainted with the background of this 
lady speaker and study the work being done by 
the group she comes from before holding the speak- 
er and her ideas up to ridicule? 

Since Mr. Engels is sufficiently urbane to omit 
the speaker’s name so shall I. May I advise him, 
however, that the quotations he employs are well 
enough known to reveal the speaker’s identity. 
Also that the same speaker did put her point across 
to a group of 1,200 mid-Western women, less sophis- 
ticated perhaps than college professors around Mr. 
Engels, but no less the home lovers for that. 

Three laps run and one to go, Mr. Engels pauses 
to comment, “Oh well, it’s still a good idea, and in 
most ways, a very good idea. Only like a lot of 
other good ideas which are inexpertly dressed, it 
looks like an idiot instead of an angel.” 

I compliment the writer on this bit of saving 
comment and expert observation. But what is the 
total effect of his own little piece? Surely the author 
is aware that an angel dressed like an idiot is likely 
to harm much less than an idiot dressed as an 


angel. 


He came late to the lecture, observed on students’ 
faces “the ideas that were splashing around in 
their minds,” listened to the “undertone of shifting 
corduroy pants, the subdued creaking of late ar- 
rivals up worn stairs,” and then is appalled that 
people should “make a good home because they 
can save money that way.” Punctuality and con- 
centration might have enabled him to see that the 
speaker’s philosophy of life is just the reverse of 
his caricature. His ability to satirize were better 
displayed where it can do no harm, or be comple- 
mented by a more ready knowledge of the aims 
and program of a group whose work is largely con- 
sonant with the Papal Encyclicals. 

St. Marys, Kans. A. J. Apams, S.J. 


ABSENTEE OWNERS? 

EpitTor: There was stated in Norbert Engels’ article 
a great truth: Home Production is a very good 
idea. But not the making of things that can be 
bought better and cheaper in stores. The industry 
of a home-wife is of more benefit to the family 
than the pay-envelope of an office-wife. An ener- 
getic housewife fully interested in her job can learn 
home economics from actual experience and with 
better results than any college course will give. 
The latter provides a general outline; each home is 
a kingdom in itself requiring special production to 
meet the individual needs of its subjects. That they 
are met efficiently and at minimum cost is attested 
to by thousands of women who spend their last 
ounce of strength daily to shop, cook, wash, iron, 
scrub, sew, clean, raise babies and nurture the in- 
nocence of souls by good example and religious 

The lady’s suggestions were impractical. No 
woman has the time or strength to perform the 
extras mentioned in her lecture if she must do the 
ordinary chores of house-keeping and home-mak- 
ing. But it is out of the commonplace essentials of 
every-day living that a courageous, self-sacrificing 
woman produces a fine home and a God-fearing 
family. Against this highest achievement of Home 
Production the pay-check of an office-wife is 
“shoddy” indeed, especially after enough is sub- 
tracted to buy suitable business clothes and lunches. 

A thousand and one details must operate cease- 
lessly to produce a home that is happy, lasting and 
economically and spiritually sound. It is plain bunko 
to assert that a normal woman can be an absentee 
owner of such a place. When she is habitually ab- 
sent from home through necessity or choice, the 
home and family suffer. 

Contented are the husband and children when 
the wife and mother can wisely discriminate be- 
tween right and wrong Home Production. 

New York, N. Y. MARY FRANCIS DORSEY 
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THE POETS AND THE MYSTICS, 
A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 








POETRY is another world, absolutely. When you 
are in it—in the throes of composition—you do not 
know what you eat, what you wear, what time it is, 
what day of the week. Some are prepared to say 
» ou are not responsible for what you do, but this 
cannot be admitted. Conscience is ultimately 
stronger than concentration. 

Francis Carlin calls the poet’s state one of “fixed 
imagination.” And when the imagination gets into 
the habit of fixing itself to beauty, it begins to fix 
itself to other things, worries, for instance. Poets 
are born worriers. 

I prefer a deeper explanation of the poet’s misery 
than that offered by Francis Carlin. I think poetry 
is a case wherein that phase of us which was not 
destroyed by original sin tries to get back to its 
Paradisal state, and to see by simple insight in 
place of roundabout logic. But alas, the escape is 
never complete because of the wound of original 
sin. The heavy fetters of iniquity hang on the wings 
of the mind trying to soar. And sooner or later the 
strain tells, and down we tumble to earth, wounded 
and depressed. It is an awful price to pay, as only 
those know who have paid it. 

The reaction to the writing of poetry is terrific, 
and history is strewn with the wrecks of those who 
could not stand the pace. But the real poets have 
got to stand it, and that is why, next to the mystics, 
they are the greatest heroes in the world. 

The experience of the poets and the mystics is 
totally different. The poets go back to Paradise. 
The mystics go forward to the Beatific Vision. The 
hardship of falling forward from Paradise is not so 
great as that of falling backward from the Beatific 
Vision. Hence, the dark night of the mystics is even 
worse than that of the poets. 

The poets admire the mystics and praise them. 
The mystics do not understand the poets, but they 
envy them in their weaker moments. 

The devil hates the mystics, but he also hates the 
poets. He is determined that human nature shall go 
neither forward to the Beatific Vision nor back- 
ward to Paradise. 

The mystics want the pure white light of the 
Divinity. The poets want it diffracted among crea- 
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tures. Poets make wretched mystics, but mystics 
make even worse poets. Saint John of the Cross 
was a great mystic, but a poor poet. John Keats 
was a great poet, no mystic whatsoever. 

Poetry is an infinitely lesser thing than mysti- 
cism, but it is greater than ordinary thought. It is 
also, to some extent, a vocation. No one ever asked 
to be a poet, nor could he wholly escape the assign- 
ment once given. The writing of poetry is not its 
own reward. The poets suffer, and either Heaven 
awaits them, or they have had hell on both sides of 
the grave. 

The poets work in perishable material, endeavor- 
ing to give permanent form to words, sequences 
and sounds. But all these babblings will be drowned 
one day in the eternal music of a celestial noise. 
The poets know this in their deepest hearts, and 
yet they go on pretending not to know it. Sunt 
lacrimae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt, Vir- 
gil wrote; and another poet supposed he was con- 
vincing himself of a truth when he began: 


No voice is ever drowned; 
Nothing becomes a stillness that once was a sound. 


What nonsense! Even a physicist could explode it. 
And yet what a haunting nonsense to indulge in! 
The poets deal in dangerous values. They are con- 
stantly trying to eternalize the temporal and make 
the hereafter seem like now. And they can fool us 
from time to time with their pleasant devices. But 
the mystics refuse to be fooled. They know we 
have been banished from Paradise by an angel with 
a flaming sword. 

The mystics work in the field of imperishable 
material, their own immortal souls. They give 
forms, perpetual and harmonious, to hidden mas- 
terpieces within. They are inarticulate, mostly, in 
this life. But when they do burst into song, their 
poetry will be found to be an integral part of the 
hosannas of the Blessed which will vibrate forever 
and ever. 

The poets are dreadfully insincere, but they are 
never deceitful. “But she is in her grave, and oh, 
the difference to me!” sang Wordsworth of little 
Lucy. But after a time it did not make much differ- 
ence. A mystic, bereaved of Lucy, would keep her 

















as a perpetual part of his prayer, his suffering, his 
very life. It would always make a difference to him. 

Yet the mystics, unlike the poets, are deceitful. 
I do not mean this by way of moral, but of super- 
natural, inconsistency. If you ask the mystics how 
they feel, they will reply: “Excellently, thank 
God!” though they may be referring only to an ex- 
cellent ache in the head or an excellent pain in the 
stomach. They appraise such things in the light of 
their direct relationship to God, and talk accord- 
ingly. The poet does not understand such subter- 
fuge. If you ask him how he feels, he will answer 
“Rotten!” if such be the case. He knows nothing of 
the brave evasions of the mystics, just as he knows 
nothing of their unswerving loyalties. 

What purpose does the poet serve in the fright- 
ening supernatural scheme of things to which we 
are consigned? Well, even at his worst, the poet is 
at least a document, illustrating, in its positive 
phase, the truth of original sin, proving that there 
was in the primal childhood of our nature a cog- 
noscitive directness in the mind’s approach to truth 
never wholly destroyed by the transgression of our 
First Parents. The poet is one of the apples left over 
from Paradise, which, remaining unbitten, perished 
by blight. 

I know there are those who want to pamper the 
poets and send them-all to Heaven as a reward for 
mere esthetic skills; but these persons are chiefly 
those who have never known by direct experience 
the emptiness of poetic achievement. To the honor 
of the poets, be it said that very few of them have 
surveyed themselves with such a beatific stare. The 
best poets know well their own limitations, and are 
not ashamed to be saved by humility, as Chaucer 
was not, who, at the hour of death, begged Our 
Lord to be mindful, not of the excellence of the 
Canterbury Tales, but of the heinousness of his 
own sins, and to blot these out in the gentle Chris- 
tian mercies. 

If there is any point in which poetry is a good 
preparation for mysticism, I insist that it is neither 
in the object sought for as such, nor in the method 
of seeking it. The poet is seeking for created beauty, 
the mystic for uncreated. The poet is perfectly 
helpless without the instruments of the senses and 
the imagination. To the mystic the senses and the 
imagination ultimately become hindrances, obfus- 
cating the clear vision of God’s essence. 

But this much the poet and the mystic do have 
in common. Both look upon the object of their 
quest as an absolute, for which they are willing to 
make any and all sacrifices. The poet for the sake of 
his poem will starve, go sleepless, penniless, friend- 
less, consign himself to solitude, and bravely en- 
dure the badgering, suspicion, misunderstanding 
which is the lot of all those who have a precious 
secret to hide. In brief, he practises asceticism of 
the extremest kind. The logic of asceticism he can 
see and, conscious of its necessity in the realm of 
art, he is easily persuaded to admit its reasonable- 
ness in the realm of sanctification. He is sensitive 
also to the value of “form,” and is often led into 
the Church by his admiration for the liturgy. And 
as regards the full-time contemplatives in Religious 


Orders, the poet may be indifferent toward them, 
but he is rarely if ever intolerant of them, and that 
is more than you can say of the common garden- 
variety of men, even among Catholics. Mary seated 
at the feet of Christ is as thoroughly convincing to 
the poet as Martha cooking the dinner, though 
there is probably nobody in the world more des- 
perately in need of a dinner. 

Fortunately for the sake of poetry, the mystical 
state is one to which many are called but few are 
chosen, and so there is no particular danger of the 
poets surrendering their trade in favor of a higher 
urge. And once God the Father gets hold of a good 
poet, He seems intent on keeping him, in prefer- 
ence to giving him the added lift that is needed for 
mysticism. Furthermore, the poet is one of God’s 
best credentials, too valuable to dispense with. For 
if there are poets, there must be God. If there are 
those who can make words that fall so beautifully 
on our ears in time, there must be One Whose Word 
will reach us even more exquisitely in eternity. 
Therefore, God does not banish the poets, as Plato 
would. For God’s Republic is more generous than 
Plato’s. Others, besides the few, can enter the King- 
dom of Heaven. And, short of seeing God face to 
face, it is something to have trapped His vestige in 
a rainbow or His image in the eyes of a child. 

Likewise, the poet offers most stubborn resis- 
tance to the efforts of the materialists to break 
down the dignity of our nature and formulate it 
in terms of the guinea-pig. The mystic, since his 
is a celestial secret locked in the heart, suffers an 
easy dismissal by the materialist, on the score of 
being frustrated, inhibited, and so on. Not so the 
poet, who sings an open and free song for all to 
read. The delicacy of the spirit’s tones is in it, 
and the materialist has no recipes for explaining 
this away. And so the poet, precisely because there 
is something in him that is of this world and some- 
thing in him that is not, is one of the best defenses 
civilization has to protect itself against those whose 
education is pursued in terms of two epistemological 
criteria: suspicion and surmise. 

Therefore, let the poets be kept, and let the mys- 
tics be kept, too, but with their differences properly 
noted in time, since they will be even more con- 
spicuous in eternity. 

In the pursuit of his eternity the poet has need, 
just as the mystic has, to go to the theology of the 
Church for counsel and direction. The mystics are 
constantly complaining that they have difficulty in 
finding suitable directors. They do not ask that 
these directors be mystics, but that they be those 
who have extended theology to the point where it 
can exercise its domain over them with under- 
standing, rather than ridicule. 

Likewise, I know of no poet who wants a poetical 
confessor. But he would like a confessor who at 
least knows of the existence of poetry, and this by 
way of appreciation, not condescension. 

It would be well if the theologians would realize 
their importance as the last refuge of all of us, and 
with sure knowledge and generous sympathies save 
both mystic and poet from the horrors of private 
revelation. 
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COMING OF SNOW 


We have needed snow. The brown bare ground was stark 


And hard with the season’s history. We saw 
In frozen print the panic of the October hare: 


Three months it was, and the small tracks still showing. 


In the children’s path a sparrow’s body was frozen, 
Feathers and blood, into the ground. A broken 
Wheel lay in the yard all winter and became 


Eternal landscape. A thin dead tree, through the grey 


Days, questioned the silent sky. 


Last night 
The snow began, and it comes still: destroying 
The eternity of sharp edges: breaking the brittle 
Season: visiting softness, strange forgiveness. 


The earth has needed snow, we say: the bitter 
Land had need of white forgetting. We say 
It is a good deep snow: and turning from 
The quiet curtained windows, know the unspoken 
Comfort on the season’s secret scars. 
HENRY Raco 


NOVICE 


I helped you hold it steady, when 
Your little silver cup 

Slipped out of hands not ready, then, 
To grasp and lift it up. 


Now you must learn—nor can I teach— 
Yet once again to hold 
And lift to heights I cannot reach 
This heavy cup of gold. 
KATHERINE TERRY DOOLEY 


A GIFT OF WINE 


Though I have grasped at many things 
I still have empty hands, 

No gold, or chattels, 
Or rich, wide lands. 


Though I have read a thousand books, 
Loved fair, brave words, 

These are like the vanished wings 
Of summer birds. 


Though I have sought gay voices 
And many friends, 

I always fear the empty house 
When the feast ends. 


Only the things I cannot earn 
Are truly mine, 
The rain, the air, God’s grace, 
A gift of wine. 
Leo L. Warp 


SILVER 


(For Sister M. Eleanore, R.I.P.) 


The nurses wound their watches 
And struck a puzzled pose, 

As past the usual notches 
The mercuries arose. 


For fervor twined with fever 
Eludes the standard chart 
When love, the last deceiver, 

Comes hopping in the heart. 


So, laughter linked with lyrics 
Goes soaring past the sun, 
And leaves no panegyrics 
For Eleanore, the nun. 
LEONARD FEENEY 


GARDEN TALK 


Passing his garden the other day 

I leaned across the fence to say, 

“Always you sow—when do you reap? 

And why do you plant your seed so deep?” 


I think a twinkle lit his eye 

As weatherwise he swept the sky. 

He said, “With all that I have sown 
I’ve seldom failed to raise a stone. 
Though weather’s cold or weather’s hot, 
And though deep seed untimely rot, 

In faith this is a fertile plot. 

What if the stone lacks chlorophyl— 
Most plants fade, these never will.” 


There in the garden of the dead 
He paused a moment, shaking his head. 
“Tl answer the question about reaping 
After some thought and long sleeping.” 
Lours HasLsy 


BARRIER 


I wonder if this fence along the road 

Was meant to lock these dead from life, or whether 
To shield them safely in the one abode 

Where all their fathers have found peace together. 
Perhaps it was originally intended 

To wall the living out, a way of keeping 

The sad still sad, the lonely ones unfriended, 

A little longer to leave them at their weeping. 


It is the line, this iron fence between us, 

That marks the simple change from yes to no, 

Fear from not-fear. But for this line to screen us, 

The living from not-living, it were as though 

Nothing remained of me but name and stone, 

Like fog-filled branches when the leaves are gone. 
NoRBERT ENGBLS 
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ON THE STAGE 
OF NAZI GERMANY 


Hrrier’s 12 Aposties. By Oswald Dutch. Robert M. 

McBride and Co. $3 
STRUTTING the stage in the drama that is being played 
out today in Germany are an even dozen secondary 
characters. They speak their lines and act their parts 
with zeal and fidelity. But they walk and talk in shadow, 
for the spotlight plays strong and steady upon only 
one, the leader, and sharing that “spot,” attempting to 
steal the show, is verboten. Nevertheless, these support- 
ing players are important in the play. It would help to 
understand the plot, thinks the author of this book, to 
peer into the shadows, and to study these characters— 
to listen to their words and to watch what they do. 

Oswald Dutch, who writes Hitler’s 12 Apostles, is a 
former editor of the Vienna Neue Freie Presse and Cen- 
tral European correspondent of the London Exchange 
Telegraph. His contempt for, and anger at, German 
National Socialism and its leaders, are supreme and un- 
concealed. He leaves no doubt in the mind of the reader 
about the judgment he wants passed upon the men who 
today rule Germany. They are almost without exception 
to be branded as ruthless, unscrupulous political and 
criminal gangsters. 

Goering, the “mailed fist” of the party, and the creator 
of Germany’s great air armada is blamed as the one 
who by viciously forcible means changed Germans from 
human beings into numbers in a party register. Dr. 
Josef Goebbels is the virtuoso of lying propaganda. Pos- 
sessed of a keen, practical intellect, he is brutal and 
coarse to subordinates, hated cordially by almost every- 
body, and yet indispensable because of his genius in 
suppressing freedom of thought and speech. Rosenberg 
is the theorist and theologian of the party, with his 
doctrine of race. And so goes the catalog of the lesser 
lights of the Nazis, each with a label which indicates 
his particular contribution to the building of Hitlerism. 
Thus Himmler is “the Hangman of democracy”; Ley, 
“the Jailer of German Working Classes”; Streicher, “Jew 
Baiter No. 1”; and Funk, “the Thwarted Artist.” 

If the author nurses any personal grudges or hatreds 
of Nazi officials, he does not betray them in the book. 
He writes with an evident effort at objective judgment, 
and does not hesitate to praise where he thinks praise 
is due. General von Brauchitsch is lauded as an entirely 
honest and sober-thinking military officer, who stands 
out salutarily against all the remaining National So- 
cialist leaders. There is a chapter at the end describ- 
ing several would-be Apostles, and a very brief conclu- 
sion, almost in syllogistic form. Since the individuals 
criticized in the book represent a system built on crime 
and lawlessness, argues the author, Hitler and National 
Socialism must be obliterated. And after that has been 
done, Mr. Dutch, what? Ropert A. Hewitt 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
IN COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


A New DESIGN FoR WOMEN’s EpucaTIOon. By Con- 

stance Warren. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2 
CONSTANCE WARREN is the president of Sarah 
Lawrence College. This college for women was organ- 
ized eleven years ago with the aim of individualizing 
higher education. There are “no marks, no lectures, no 
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Fulton J. Sheen—as you like him! 


FREEDOM UNDER COD 


The popular Catholic-Hour speaker con- 
tinues, in this new book, his crusade against 
Communism as he points out the fallacies 
of the communistic idea of liberty and 
shows why the only soul-satisfying freedom 
is the freedom under God ! $2.25 





RURAL ROADS TO SECURITY 
By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi Ligutti 
and the Rev. John C. Rawe, S..J. 


This discussion of what's what in rural America and what's to 
be done about it offers a reading adventure of uncommon 
interest and timeliness. $2.75 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP 
By the Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. 


A thoroughly revised edition of this popular study of Church 
liturgy. New illustrations by A. de Bethune. $3.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
103 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRUCE-MILWAUKEE: Please send me on 5 days’ approval: 


© Freedom Under God. © Rural Reads te Security. 
© Christian Life and Worship. 
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IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


there are at present about a hundred and sixty thou- 
sand women who have consecrated their lives to re- 
ligion as Sisters. That is a considerable army, the Red 
Cross of Christ. Every year thousands of young ladies 
enroll themselves under the standard of the religious 
life. Many people must, therefore, be interested in the 
sort of life to which the Sister dedicates herself. Here 
is a volume which puts the religious vocation before 
the public. 


Most Catholics understand what the career of a Sister 
implies, but, nevertheless, desire to know a little more 
about it. Non-Catholics are interested to know what 
it is that attracts the choicest souls, year after year, 
to the sacrifice of all that people value most highly. 
The author hopes that the perusal of CONVENT 
LIFE will give the solution of the mystery. 


CONVENT LIFE 


By MARTIN J. SCOTT, S.J. 
313 pages, cloth binding, $1.50 
Special Edition, paper binding, 25c 
(in quantities, 20c or $18 per 100) 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS New‘ Yorn n°Y: 
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The Catholic Daily-- 


Our modern world is complex. Con- 
flicting aims fill the air with half-truths, 
partisanship, and recrimination. Out 
of this welter, the reader must form 
conclusions to guide his day’s work; 
and his need is to be kept abreast of the 
times—but not overshadowed by them. 


THE DAILY TRIBUNE, the only 
English Catholic Daily in all America, 
stands like a rock for sane, just, and 
considerate presentation of the world’s 
daily events. It clarifies them, and puts 
them in their proper balance. Free of 
any domination by financial or poli- 
tical interests, THe Dany TrisuNE 
gives its readers a clear, unbiased 
view of world happenings. 


Tue TRIBUNE editorials have a nation- 
al reputation for fairness and sound- 


SPECIAL PRESS _ $2.00 
(FREE Samples on Request) 
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recitations, no exams, no textbooks.” A basic principle 
of the school is that “it is useless for the best-inten- 
tioned faculty in the world to sit down and figure out 
a priori what education for women should be. Such plan- 
ning merely produces an artificial, stereotyped pattern. 
. . . Education for women should develop naturally out 
of the wants and needs and experiences of many dif- 
ferent individuals, and it will change as times change.” 

To work out the principle of “meeting individual 
needs” through student guidance and with a highly 
flexible curriculum is not a simple problem. This book 
describes how it is done at Sarah Lawrence. Anyone at 
all interested in either promoting or opposing this type 
of modern education, and everyone who wishes to be 
informed about present trends in higher education, 
should read what Miss Warren has to say. 

This review does not offer an opportunity for a sys- 
tematic analysis of the fallacies which Miss Warren 
accepts. In general this is true: much of the prescribed 
educational requirements which she discards should be 
discarded because they are empty and arbitrary; this 
does not mean—as she thinks—that there cannot be, 
or is not, an ordering of the materials of education which 
is good and which brings about genuine intellectual de- 
velopment. Because some—possibly many—of the re- 
quirements of various colleges today are not really sound 
requirements it does not follow that there is something 
essentially wrong with “requirements.” 

The procedure which she describes can also be criti- 
cized for a kind of deliberate indirection toward the 
same ends which another sort of college might aim at 
directly. She and her faculty really want their students 
to get to know Plato and Saint Augustine and Dante 
and Shakespeare and the other great thinkers and 
writers of ancient and modern times. Yet they choose 
to let the students appear to discover that they “need” 
to know what such men have written. Such a procedure 
is defended by saying that students are more interested 
in something which they know they “need.” She ignores 
the fact that good teachers bring students to a recog- 
nition of such a “need.” But, in defense of Miss Warren 
and her point of view, it must be said that teachers 
have often failed to motivate student interest in, for 
example, the classics and that poor teaching has made 
such requirements meaningless and unrelated to the stu- 
dent’s own development. 

What about religion at Sarah Lawrence? Miss Warren 
makes it clear that the students come to realize that 
religion has been a significant factor in the develop- 
ment of our culture. She also reveals that religion ap- 
pears, without being recognized as such, in such courses 
as Social Philosophy and Psychology of Personality. 

Our experience bears out the conviction that con- 
sideration of religious questions is essentially no 
different from that of other vital issues of the times. 

. . . All can safely be subjected to free and open 

discussion, with the best of all possible outcomes— 

arrival at independent beliefs based on all the evi- 
dence obtainable. 

Such an opinion is the only logical one for an advo- 
cate of “progressive” education to hold. Miss Warren 
is consistent even though she is not profound. 

RutTH ByrNns 


IN SEARCH OF 
AN AMERICAN THEME 


OTHER Gops. By Pearl S. Buck. John Day Co. $2.50 
HAD this book been written by an unknown author and 
not by the winner of the Nobel Prize, it would be re- 
garded as just another well written novel exploiting a 
current American habit of glorifying transatlantic avia- 
tors, channel swimmers and athletic champions. Its 
prominence in the literary news is of course due to a 
reputation won by The Good Earth, The Mother, The 














Patriot, and other stories with an oriental ensemble. 

Other Gods deals with the career of Bert Holm, a 
handsome American mechanic, whose passion for moun- 
tain climbing tempts him to scale a Himalayan peak 
alone while serving as a member of a British expedi- 
tion. Unknown to himself he becomes a hero to the 
American public, which is breathlessly awaiting his im- 
pressions of the war and women. While on his way home 
he meets intelligent, poetic Kit Tallant, daughter of a 
wealthy and distinguished banker, who is recovering 
from a disastrous love affair with a young playwright. 
Their romance prospers against the exotic background 
of Pekin and they marry before taking the ship to 
America. 

How ill-considered the marriage was Kit discovers 
when she observes her husband in more normal sur- 
roundings. Not only does the flattery and adulation go 
to his head, but he is revealed as an habitual philanderer, 
a sponger, and as arrogant and stupid as he is reckless 
and brave. Secretly married and divorced from a village 
siren before attaining prominence, Bert stands in com- 
plete contrast to the intelligent and virile playwright 
with whom Kit finds herself still in love. Divorce seems 
an impossible solution because neither Bert nor Kit are 
private persons. 

Bert has become the symbol of all that is pure and 
holy in American life, despite the fact that his slightly 
damaged reputation is carefully shielded by a public re- 
lations counsel who deserves a book to himself, and Kit 
has been apotheosized as the good and faithful wife. Her 
unsuccessful struggle to free herself from the suffocat- 
ing pressure of public opinion is really the theme of 
the book. A second trip to the Himalayas, this time a 
full dress expedition with photographers, journalists 
and scientists, fails to bring out any of the decency 
which Kit has hoped to find in her husband’s character. 
Finally, convinced that Bert is all biceps and boyish 
grin, Kit returns to America literally in chains behind 
the tin God. 

Mrs. Buck tells her story cleverly and sympathetical- 
ly. The villain is publicity and the worshipping demos 
whose breath is hot throughout the pages. The central 
situation is both too singular and melodramatic, and 
the main thesis is so thin that Other Gods is intellectual- 
ly as barren as the Himalayan plateaux which are so 
beautifully described. Some of the minor characters, the 
parents of the young couple and Kit’s venomous sister 
Gail, really come alive, and the travelog is convincing, 
but the book as a whole is stultified by its plot. Mrs. 
Buck’s search for an American theme, unfortunately, has 
not been successful. FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


THE VALIANT WOMAN 
OF THE BOOK OF PROVERBS 


In Winter WE F.LourisH. By Anna Shannon McAl- 

lister. Longmans, Green and Co. $3.50 
CATHOLIC lay action might well find its model for lead- 
ers in Sarah Worthington King Peter, an American 
woman of the last century. The daughter of Governor 
Worthington of Ohio, descended from a distinguished 
pioneer family, she was twice widowed and had seen her 
two sons grown to manhood before she realized that only 
in the Church could be found the spiritual orientation 
she wanted. Received in Rome, the smiling Rome of 
Pio Nono before the storm, she immediately proved her- 
self anima naturaliter Catholica. She made the interests 
of the Church her own, and devoted the remaining twen- 
ty-two years of her life, her large fortune and her per- 
sonal efforts to loyally promoting them. 

She was practical by nature, and, intensely realizing 
the harm done souls by lack of Religious in Cincinnati, 
she undertook to introduce there such Orders as could 
fill the most urgent needs—the Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd for the aid of delinquent girls, the Sisters of Mercy 
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for hospital and school work, the Little Sisters of the 
Poor and the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis for the 
care of the indigent—herself making arrangements for 
the foundations, securing houses and even taking a Com- 
munity of Clarisses into her own home. Not content with 
beginnings, she made a begging tour the length and 
breadth of Europe collecting funds to carry on the work, 
a tour which is a salutary reminder now of how much 
the young Church in America owes to the Church of 
Europe and at how recent a date the debt was still be- 
ing contracted. 

Not only was Sarah Peter capable and generous, the 
truly valiant woman of the Proverbs, she was cheery and 
cultivated, tactful and charming, as the many letters 
reprinted here prove. Small wonder a priest who knew 
her well could call her the most accomplished person 
in Cincinnati. And she counted among her friends the 
finest men and women of the times, not only in the 
Queen City but in the East, particularly Boston, where 
she had been in close contact with the Brook Farm 
group, and also, of course, in her much loved Rome. 

This book can be recommended as a character study 
of a noble woman, as fascinating Americana, and as an 
interesting cross-section of the Church’s history in our 
country. PauLa KuRTH 


HEROINES oF Curist. Edited by Joseph Husslein, S.J., 

Ph.D. The Bruce Publishing Co. $2 
ELEVEN young authors have collaborated in portray- 
ing for us the interesting and vital pictures of fifteen 
real heroines of Christ. Fearlessness in defense of the 
Faith and personal love of Christ are the virtues of 
these remarkable women. The first is Agnes who, in 
the early centuries of the Church, delivered her virgin 
soul to Christ in martyrdom. The last brings us down 
to our own day when a young lady, Maria De La Luz 
Camacho, fell a martyr in the doorway of a Mexican 
Church, with the words, “Long live Christ the King,” 
on her lips. Not all of them were martyrs, but in the 
complete sacrifice of their lives to Christ all were truly 
heroic, for sanctity itself is the most sublime heroism. 

The biographies are necessarily brief, but in their 
telling, the incidents have been well chosen and strik- 
ingly narrated, and they bring the reader into closer 
contact with the human, lovable and strong personalities 
of the Saints. Diversity of time and character clearly 
indicate the universal appeal of the Way that is Jesus 
Christ. JaMES H. Barry 


Mark TWAIN IN GERMANY. By Edgar H. Hemming- 

haus. Columbia University Press. $2.50 
IN 1875 Innocents Abroad appeared in German dress. 
Thus introduced, Mark Twain entered on a career in 
Germany which has lasted until the present time. The 
favorite piece of humor of the ex-Kaiser (who had a 
famous meeting with Clemens) was the latter’s How 
to Learn the German Language. Twain’s various visits 
to Germany helped to enhance his popularity. A con- 
servative estimate states that over a million copies of 
Twain’s books have been sold in German speaking coun- 
tries. The translations of The Prince and the Pauper 
were made by women. Josephine Flach, a Catholic 
novelist of considerable repute, offered the first transla- 
tion in 1887 under the title Furst and Bettler. 

The first critic to refute the commonly held view that 
Clemens was a mere entertainer and buffoon was the 
highly respected Catholic savant, A. Wurm, in his Mark 
Twain als Mensch und Humorist, published in 1903. 
Twain’s popularity among a widely varied public rose 
gradually until it reached a pre-war peak in 1910. 
The early years of the post-war decade advanced his 
popularity until, by 1923, he attained the rank of a best 
seller and with it a popularity absolutely unique for a 
foreign writer. As might be expected, however, since 
the advent of Hitler there has been a gradual decline 
in his sales. 

Interesting to note, the works that ranked highest 
in popularity have been in order named, Sketches New 
and Old, Adventures of Tom Sawyer, and Adventures 
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of Huckleberry Finn. One reason for the popularity of 
these works, besides their subject matter, was the fact 
that they had all appeared before the 1892 copyright 
law with the United States went into effect, and they 
could be published without a royalty. Mr. Hemminghaus 
deserves praise for a scholarly and stimulating work, 
which makes the reader realize how much the leaven 
of Twain’s humor is needed in Germany today. 
CyriL CLEMENS 


UNcLE SNOWBALL. By Frances Frost. Farrar and 

Rhinehart. $2.50 
A PERUSAL of this book is like a leisurely stroll through 
a backwoods village, so leisurely that the stroller is able 
to hear and see every event of every day of a farmer’s 
numerous household, and to record in much detail the 
thoughts, words and deeds of each member of the family. 
Intimately mixed up with almost everything that occurs 
on the farm is the old tramp, who gives his name to 
the story. He had wandered in from the road one day, 
and had gradually become such a familiar figure in the 
environment, that although periodically he went, or 
talked of going, on a walking tour, his journeys became 
ever increasingly briefer and fewer. 

It is a book that presents no plot, and no problem is 
offered for solution. Many chapters, taken at random, 
might be omitted without in any way interrupting the 
continuity of the story. It might have been a rollicking 
tale to be recommended as a bedtime story for the chil- 
dren, were it not for the outrageous swearing of the 
principal character who uses violent language continual- 
ly. The account of the funeral of a pet mouse is little 
short of blasphemous, and drunkenness is treated as 
though it were a pleasantry to be indulged in as often 
as possible. In fact, Snowball is intoxicated when he 
finally dies from a kick delivered by the childrens’ 
favorite pony. It is somewhat pathetic to think, not of 
the story, but of the labor expended to produce it. 

FRANCIS J. DorE 


THE DEcLINE oF Nations. By the Most Rev. John F. 
Noll, D.D. Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, 
Ind. $1.50 

CIVILIZATION’s BUILDER AND Protector. By the Most 

Rev. John F. Noll, D.D. Our Sunday Visitor Press, 

Huntington, Ind. $1 
TO avoid confusion, in view of the two titles listed above, 
it must at once be noted that The Decline of Nations 
divides into two parts; and that the second part is also 
published separately under the title, Civilization’s Build- 
er and Protector. The reason for this separate publica- 
tion of part two, although not mentioned, is not far to 
seek: both matter and arrangement render it eminently 
suitable as a manual for study clubs. Remembering that 
the distinguished author is also the editor of Our Sun- 
day Visitor, the reader will immediately be interested 
in the novel method he adopts in approaching his prob- 
lem. Is it not significant that after many years of 
editorial experience he should choose as the best way 
to present his case to the general public the simple 
method of direct quotation? 

Part one reviews the world-wide spread of Communism 
during the last twenty years. Introducing part two, the 
Bishop writes: “The contents of this section aim at prov- 
ing, on the testimony of one hundred non-Catholic schol- 
ars and historians, the Catholic Church is not only to 
be credited with the erection of the structure of that 
Christian civilization which produced the culture of 
Europe and America, but also with the preservation of 
the same against the many severe attacks leveled against 
it by its enemies through the ages.” He concludes that 
there exists today but one international barricade to 
save our present civilization from complete collapse, the 
Catholic Church. 

Pretentious studies banish quotations to footnotes, and 
their appeal is limited. Bishop Noll reverses the process 
and assembles a host of witnesses. Such a book the man 
who skips fine print and footnotes will read with interest 
and understand. Our problem is to help the Bishop put 
the book into his hands. Georce T. EBERLE 
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THEATRE 


WHY—The Unconquered? There will be several new- 
born plays on the New York stage when these lines ap- 
pear in print, but there is only one new play on during 
the week in which I write them. That is The Uncon- 
quered, written by Ayn Rand and produced by George 
Abbott at the Biltmore Theatre. It is a many-problem 
play, with only one real problem. Why did the astute 
and far-seeing Mr. Abbott produce it? 

Mr. Abbott is one of our wisest and therefore most 
successful producers. He reads and studies his scripts. 
He personally selects his companies. He usually directs 
his productions, a highly important job for which most 
producers, while cheerfully admitting that they have the 
ability for it, protest that they have not the time. Mr. 
Abbott has the ability and he usually finds the time. 
He even takes his pen in hand and rewrites scenes. He 
has also that sixth sense which enables a born producer 
to judge the value of a play when it is in manuscript 
= a gift which an amazing number of our producers 
ack. 

They accept a play because their play-readers and di- 
rectors recommend it, or because one scene in it intrigues 
them, or because one characterization seems to suit some 
particular star. They rarely think of the play as a whole, 
or of the work and situations of the star as merely an 
important base around which the entire play must be 
built. Mr. Abbott thinks of these things, and does it 
so successfully that his rare failures are exciting events 
to students of the drama. 

One can easily guess his first reason for interest in 
The Unconquered. Like all healthy-minded Americans 
he despises Communism and the evils to which it leads. 
Miss Rand’s hatred of this poison plant is one of the 
few redeeming features of her play. It goes a long way 
toward making us forgive the turgid confusion of the 
play itself, into which the author tried to put so much 
more than she knew about the start and development 
of the Russian revolution in the early twenties. But 
why did Mr. Abbott not clear up the mental moss in 
the script? Why did he not cut out the confusion, kill 
off half a dozen useless characters, eliminate a lot of 
cumbersome and uninteresting detail, and leave us the 
clear-cut story of which Miss Rand gives us a flashing 
glimpse in the last act of her play? He could have done 
it, and should have done it; for the time is right for a 
play that shows us Communism as the poisonous doc- 
trine it is. 

I am told that Baltimore audiences tittered over the 
play during its try-out there. We have nicer manners 
in New York. We did not titter. We were bored by the 
play and sympathetic with the company and depressed 
by the conviction many of us still cherish, that Mr. Ab- 
bott could have lit his lamp of inspiration and made a 
success of that play if he had gone at it with his usual 
inspiration, aided by his usual close attention to even 
minor details. 

As it was, plots and counter-plots and cumbersome 
characters and unconvincing situations and nagging de- 
tails were spread before us till we were put to it to 
conceal our yawns. And all the time there was a real 
play in the hotch-potch offered us, which could have 
been dug out by Mr. Abbott’s little pickax. 

One redeeming feature of the production was the fine 
acting of Dean Jagger and Helen Craig, who would have 
given life to their réles if that miracle had been pos- 
sible. As it was, they almost persuaded us the charac- 
ters were alive. The rest of the company struggled 
almost as valiantly, but were less successful in their 
efforts. In short, The Unconquered was a tragedy to 
those connected with it—beginning with Miss Rand, end- 
ing with Mr. Abbott, and taking in the entire company 
and the audiences, on the way. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS. Robert E. Sherwood’s 
eloquent study of Lincoln’s pre-Civil War years takes 
its stature from its subject, so faithfully does the Eman- 
cipator shine through a script enriched with his own 
words. Author and director have brought a penetrating 
and dignified sympathy to bear on the incidents of his 
life from the age of twenty-one to his election to the 
presidency. There is no attempt at humanizing, for that 
would be absurd, but certainly this is a more personal 
and revealing Lincoln than the screen has heretofore 
known. A happy combination of production talents has 
fixed his deep humanity and inspired strength in so 
many scenes which will fade but slowly from the spec- 
tator’s mind. The budding of his political career, his 
tragic love for Ann Rutledge and later marriage with 
Mary Todd, the debates with Stephen Douglas, all are 
recalled with historical sharpness and add vital strokes 
to a brilliant character portrait. John Cromwell has 
turned even the several speeches in the film to dramatic 
purpose, and it is his subtle insistence on the spiritual 
action that most clearly distinguishes this biography. 
Raymond Massey’s Lincoln is powerful in suggestion; 
he realizes the man and the spirit with remarkable 
completeness. Ruth Gordon is impressive as Mary Todd, 
and Gene Lockhart proves his art in making a memor- 
able figure of the overshadowed orator, Douglas. The 
greatness of the theme and the felicity with which it 
has been handled make this the criterion of future film 
biographies. (RKO) 


YOUNG TOM EDISON. Another biography, in a less 
exalted mood but possessing a lively appeal of its own, 
this film re-creates part of the boyhood of the electrical 
wizard in Port Huron, Michigan. It is the familiar Hora- 
tio Alger theme raised to the level of plausible enter- 
tainment. The boy Edison is set into the perspective of 
family life, and he develops in an amusingly normal 
turmoil. His ingenuity, not always understood, comes 
to the rescue of his ill mother and the railroad which 
he serves as candy butcher, and we leave him as he 
sets off for Detroit to become a telegraph operator at 
the age of sixteen. The Edison family circle is portrayed 
with delightful warmth, and young Tom’s affection for 
his mother and dependence on his younger sister for 
moral support is an appealing characteristic. Norman 
Taurog’s skill in handling juveniles is again apparent in 
Mickey Rooney’s vigorous and completely unmannered 
performance. It is an irresistible portrait, and Fay 
Bainter, Virginia Weidler and George Bancroft con- 
tribute companion pieces of high quality, in a picture 
recommended to the family. (MGM) 


THE MAN FROM DAKOTA. This is an adventure melo- 
drama of more than juvenile interest since it comes from 
the pen of Mackinlay Kantor and develops against that 
always dependable background of the Civil War. Leslie 
Fenton has made no attempt to color his straightfor- 
ward narrative with historical significance, and the 
action moves in an obviously thrilling groove. Wallace 
Beery is typically cast as a hard-bitten Indian scout, 
and John Howard and Dolores Del Rio lend an aura of 
romance to the generally violent proceedings. (MGM) 


MY LITTLE CHICKADEE. The casting of W. C. Fields 
in a diffuse satire on Western melodrama might have 
been more successful with less emphasis on the peculiar 
talents of his partner, Mae West. As it turns out, this 
film chooses to have a double meaning rather than none 
at all, and whatever broad fun there is in it is sicklied 
over with an offensive coating of Westian suggestiveness. 
This sort of archaic ribaldry calls less for criticism than 
an epitaph. (Universal) Tuomas J. FrrzMorris 
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Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
© offers your daughter: 


1. Training for character and health 
in an atmosphere, healthful, distinc- 
tive, Catholic. 


2. Intellectual standard accredited by 
the University of the State of New 
York, and Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 


Illustrated booklet upon request. 
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A CONSERVATIVE college which retains 
the best of the classical traditions. 

A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the 
highest modern educational requirements. 

A COMPLETE college which glories in 
molding character in her students. 

A FEARLESS college which teaches the 
fundamental truth pertaining to eternal 
as well as temporal life. 
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Bulletins of information on admission will be mailed upon 
application to the Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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OF CHRIST 


By the Rev. Thomas A. Becker, S.J. 


The Cardinal Hayes 
says of this book, 


Literature Committee 


“Moving spiritual reading in the form 
of thirty-five essays of the public min- 
istry of our Lord. The omission of 
exegetical discussion helps to make the 
story vivid and appealing.” 


This, and many other favorable reviews, show 
the reason for the popularity of Father Becker's 
book among the clergy, the Religious, and the 
devout laity. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid 


or from your bookstore 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER 


(Desk A) 515 East Fordham Road 
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NOTICES (Advertising rate for Novicas 
6 cents per word, including 
wame and address. Payment to be made when sending 
Norice which must be in accord with policies of AMBRICA. 


Notices must be received at America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, elevew days before date of publication.) 





VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Statew Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 





ACCOMMODATIONS offered to retired priest or layman 
in pleasant private home with facilities for medical and 
nursing care located in Eastern lowa town. 
References exchanged. Corres invited. Address: 
Doctor, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y 





PLEASE send Catholic Magazines, ete., to John A. Lillis, 
455 East 145th Street, New York City, for distribution 
aimong non-Catholics. 





PEDESTAL for sale much below cost. Italian marble, 
38 inches high and 24 inches wide. Address: Marble, 
America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





PUBLIC Speaking Course. Twelve enduring lessons. By 
Natalie de Roche, (Apt. 25) 504 West 1llth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (UNiversity 4-7606.) Highest references. 





SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men. A 
man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady cus- 
tomers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church Street, 
Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 





JUXTALINEAR. FitzGerald and Somer’s Juxtalinear 
double translations: Caesar, Cicero, Virgil for Latin teach- 
ers. Highly endorsed by “America”, “CoMMONWEAL”, 
“CaTHOLic Wor.p,” etc. Invaluable for tutoring and coach- 
ing Circular free. Continental Press, Ilion, New York. 





LANGUAGES, home study courses in French, Spanish, 
German, Italian, Portuguese, Polish, Chinese or any one of 
the 27 important languages. The world-famous Lingua- 
phone Method, indorsed by eminent authorities. Write for 
free —. Linguaphone Institute, 59A Radio City, New 
York, N. Y. 





INSTRUCTIONAL! Devotional! Interesting! Amusing! 
A new Catholic Monthly. The entire family will enjoy it. 
Only one dollar a year. The Stigmatine Magazine, 554 
Lexington Street, Waltham, Massachusetts. 


Presenting 


MADELINE McNAMARA 
Well known to Catholic audiences here and abroad 


in 
DISTINCTIVE DRAMALOGUES 


New Sketches available in 1940 repertoire. 
Write or wire Miss McNamara direct, Corning, New York. 
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EVENTS 


DURING the last several years not a few Catholic 
organizations have invited as Communion-breakfast 
guest speakers individuals who simply do not eS 
at such gatherings. . . . Haranguing these assemblies 
only too often, have been Pinks and Reds of 

hues, not to mention professional Catholics whose Ca- 
tholicism may be described as generously diluted... . 
One public official who delivered himself of a widely pub- 
licized tribute to the atheistic Soviet Union later ad- 
dressed several Communion breakfasts. . . . An alleged 
Catholic, who is known to be a Communist, was on one 
list of speakers. . . . Catholics who send their children to 
atheistic schools are frequent orators. ... A pathetic 
anomaly thus presents itself... . Men and women whose 
minds and hearts are still glowing from the actual pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ are marched out of church into the 
presence of speakers who either do not completely fol- 
low Christ or who are, partially or wholly, on the side 
of anti-Christ. ... As a result, the Divine Banquet is not 
infrequently followed by an anything-but-Divine break- 
fast. .. . The trend in this direction appears to be on the 
increase. ... Perhaps newspaper accounts of the future 
may run along the following lines... . 


Dispatch. Eight hundred members of the Little Flower 
Dorcas Society turned out yesterday for the annual 
Communion and Breakfast of the organization. Chief 
speaker was Hurl Brauer, well-known Communist leader. 
Mr. Brauer, whose recent court trial ended in his convic- 
tion, thrilled the members with an account of his ideals. 
Another of the listed speakers, Fris Coon, was unable 
to appear. It was disclosed later that Mr. Coon’s warden 
had thrown difficulties in the way of his public engage- 
ments. 


Dispatch. The Communion breakfast of St. Hilary’s Boy 
Scouts was addressed by Judge Blue, former Ku Klux 
Klan celebrity. Mr. Blue regaled the youths with stories 
of his own experiences as a scout and also of his later 
adventures with the hooded Kluxers. Of recent years, 
St. Hilary’s has frequently secured prominent Wizards 
or former Klansmen to edify the boys at Communion 
breakfasts. .. . 


Dispatch. George J. Selfmaid, prominent Catholic, spoke 
at the St. Hyacinth Communion breakfast yesterday. 
Mr. Selfmaid disclosed he had always stood for God 
and country and would always so stand. He urged his 
hearers to follow his example not only in standing for 
God and country, but also in refusing to budge from this 
attitude. Mr. Selfmaid’s four children were all educated 
in fashionable atheistic schools. He has been widely ac- 
claimed for his generous contributions to non-Catholic 
colleges and non-Catholic charities. The fact that he 
never sent any of his children to Catholic schools, added 
to his policy of limiting philanthropic activities to non- 
Catholic institutions, has created a great demand for 
him as a Communion-breakfast speaker... . 


Dispatch. St. Eunice’s Women’s Sodality had as its 
principal speaker at the annual Communion breakfast 
Mrs. Ellen Ross, famous birth-control advocate. After 
telling the women how to raise their children, Mrs. Ross 
discoursed on the theme: “Youth in the Twenty-First, 
Twenty-Second and Twenty-Third Centuries.” ... 


Dispatch. Announcements reveal that Communion break- 
fast speakers for the coming season include Kehole 
Whichill, gossip writer; Hery Bidges, alien Leftwinger, 
and others. Next year, as an innovation, several devout, 
practical Catholics will be secured as Communion-break- 
fast speakers. Leaders doubted, however, that this ex- 
periment would be widely followed. THE PARADER 








